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AN ASTONISHING OFFER OF RARE ROSES. 


$3.50 worth for only $1.00 postpaid. 
JUST THINK OF IT. 20 GRAND EVER-BLOOMING ROSES FOR $1.00, 


And “FLORICULTURE,” a book on care of Roses, Plants and Bulbs, FREE with an order of $1.00. 
TnmE PARIS PRIZE. E Ke oO FE GOLDEN WONDER. 


Huge 


This is a new rose of French origin, and the most The handsomest yellow rose we have ever seen. 
beautiful variety ever introduced. It is of a deli- It is a variety that no lover of roses should fail to 
eate pearly white color, the centre ofeach blcs- ¥ secure, xs it possesses all the points that 
som being slightly tinged with light pink or WG makes a rose valuable for both indoor and 
salmon. giving it a charming and novel ap- YQy Ly open air culture. It is easily grown, 
pearance. For either pot culture or out- Dy, ea free flowering and highly perfumed. 
door tlowering it surpasses anything § Color beautiful golden yellow. 


we have ever grown, as it is contin- 
ually in bloom, and se2ms to re 
eS ee ae 2 BLACK KNIGHT. 
MRS. JAMES This is by far the darkest 
4 o§s ever-blooming rose ever in- 
WILSON b troduced, and always gives 
a 7T sfa nti “aa a 
A superb English variety eo. - The — 
which bas become ex- - ¢ ‘ arge size, a “ N 
rrp si velvety crimson color, 
penser <A an suena ay and handsome —— in 
countotitseasycuiture the pud or open flower. 
and freedom of bloom, Pp 
Colora lemon yellow 


shading to saffron. AMERICAN 
BEAUTY. 
LA MARQUE. 


ene napa the most 
andsome ever- popular rose ever 
nr rose, of offered. Desirable 
strong habitandone for both summer 
of the best for pot and winter flower- 
culture. Flowersare ing. Color brilliant 
a light cream color, pink or carmine. 
changing to sulph- 


ur. Very desirable. SAFRANO. 


Very free bloom- 
ing. Flowers are a 
bright apricot color, 
shaded with orange 
or fawn, and some- 
times tinted with 
rose. Tea scented. 


PROF. 
GANIVIAT. 


A European rose which 
is valuable on account 
of its strong thrifty 
habit and easy culture. 
Color brilliant crimson, 
shaded with pink. 


MADAME 
WATTEVILLE. 


This is sometimes called the 
“Tulip Rose,’ on account of 
the novel appearance of the 
flowers, each rose having two or 
three distinet colors, ranging 
from cream to deep pink and 
crimson. Very beautiful. 
















BRIDE. 


The loveliest pure 
white rose ever in- 
troduced. Easily 
grown and popular 
with everyone. 


PIERRE 
GUILLOT. 


Brilliant crimson scar- 
let, changing to carmine 
when fully open. A vig- 
orous grower and ex- 
ceedingly free tiower- 


ing. 


DUCHESS 
DE BRABANT. 


A grand rose of recent intro- 
duction. Flowers are of a ciear 
rosy pink color shading to light 
silver. Grows rapidly and is 
hic..y perfumed. 


The above twelve roses and eight other choice varieties, our selection, all guaranteed first-class, and every plant labeled, 
sent postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada for only $1.00. 


MAY’S NORTHERN GROWN ROSES 


Have become the most popular On account of their size and strength. Itis an acknowledged fact that roses raised underthe COLD SYSTEM such as we use 
is by far the very best process of growing plants. A]] the stock that we send out is guaranteed tirst class in every respect, and is far superior to the plants gener- 
ally sent out by rose growers, which are too often only cuttings, not established, and therefore can only result in the loss of the plants. 

Every rose that we send will be nicely rooted, well established, and many are already blooming plants, Remember this,—All our plants are grown 
under the cold system, and are not forced. This is a great point, and should be taken into consideration by every lover of healthy plants. 

We make the above offer simply to introduce our superior plants into the homes of the readers cf the Christian Union, and we respectfully ask you to mention 
this paper when sending in yourorder. This collection of roses would cost you at least 55 50 if ordered from our catalogue or that of any other reliable firm. In 
addition to this, we will mail FREE OF CHARGE (to all ordering at least one dollar’s worth) the new book, * Floriculture,’ which gives a complete treatise on 
roses, plants and bulbs of all kinds. It is a book that no person interested in tlowers should be without. 
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FOR 50 CENTS WE WILL SEND POSTPAID EIGHT OF THE ABOVE ROSES, YOUR OWN CHOICE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE Below we make some additional offers cf both plants and seeds. The plants in each collection wlll be labeled and 
. ® include some of the very choicest varieties of recent introduction. No one should fail to take advantage of these offers 
and secure a choice selection of plants at a low price. With all orders for $1.00 or over, we wil! send * Floriculture,’ a book on the care of plants, free of charge. 


Some Grand Collections by Mail Postpaid. 


6 LOVELY FUCHSIAS (all different) - - - FOR 50ce. | 20 PANSIES (strong plants from finest strains) - FOR 50c. 
8 TUBEROSES (fine large bulbs) - - - FOR 25ce. | 6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS (different shades and colors) FOR 50e. 
6 BEAUTIFUL BEGONIAS (foliage and flowering) FOR 50ce. 6 CARNATIONS (grand thrifty plants) = - FOR 50ce. 
12 ENGLISH GLADIOLUS (mammoth bulbs) - FOR 25ce. 8 FOLIAGE PLANTS (our own selection) = FOR 50ce. 
6 GRAND GERANIUMS (fine named sorts) = FOR 50e. 12 WINDW GARDEN PLANTS (a fine collection ) FOR $1. 
4 ABUTILONS (all choice varieties) = = = FOR 50e. | 12 PKTS. FLOWER SEEDS (splendid annuals) FOR 25e. 


UU e GNU bw wha ogee, 


RUAN haw 


rol 


CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, BULBS AND SEEDS, MAILED FREE TO INTENDING PURCHASERS. 


oat 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


MAY & CO.., Florists and Seadsmen, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Dodd, Mead & Companys Announcements for the Spring 





THE CONTINUATION OF 


THE NOVELS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The next group will be the Parliamentary Novels, containing 


Can You Forgive Her? 3 vols. 
The Prime Minister, 4 vols. 


These, like the Barchester Tower Series, form a distinct group, the same characters reappearing in the different volumes. 


Phineas Finn, 3 vols. 


Phineas Redux, 3 vols. 
The Duke’s Children, 2 vols. 


“Can You Forgive 


Her ?” issued in March, begins the series. The other#will follow at convenient intervals. Each volume 12mo, with frontispiece in photo- 
gravure from designs by C. R. Grant, cloth, $1.25. An édition de luxe on Holland paper, limited to 250 copies, will be issued at $2.50 per 


volume. 
Previously published : The Barchester Tower Series, 13 vols., $16.25. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH 


To be issued at intervals, with illustrations in photogravure, beginning with “Belinda,” in 2 vols., at the uniform price of $1.00 per volume. 
This edition will be uniform in type, size, etc., with the very popular edition of Jane Austen’s Works published during the last year by Dent, 


of London. 


‘She is the author of works never to be forgotten; of works which can never lose their standard value as ‘ English Classics.’ Her novels always found an eager reception at a 


time when the poetry of Scott, of Campbell, and of Crabbe 





EDWARD Everett 2x North Amer 
Said Sir Walter Scott: “I 


was issuing in its freshness from the press; when the Edinburgh and: Quarterly Reviews, then splendid novelties, 
ey read and studied; when Madame de Staél was at her zenith, and, in a word, when the competition of the noblest wits was only less keen than at the present day.””— 


¢ ican Review. 
I could but hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her persons and making them live as beings in the mind, I should not be afraid.”’ 


YOUTH. (Jeunesse) 


Translated from the French of. CHas. WAGNER by Emest Redwood. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

This book, which has attracted wide attention in France, has run through many editions and has been crowned by the French Academy. It 
is a protest against materialism, a plea for the ideal, for purity of thought and conduct. Though especially stimulating to those just entering 
on life’s duties, it is a book that those of riper years will find most suggestive and inspiring. Charles Dudley Warner, writing of it in two 
numbers of “ Harper’s Magazine,” says: “Its publication in English is much to be desired.” 


A SINGER FROM THE SEA 


A Story by AMELIA E. Barr. 


12m, cloth, $1.25. Uniform in size and style with Mrs. Barr’s other works. 
the same price, a reissue of one of Mrs. Barr’s earlier works: “** CLUNY McPHERSON.” 


Also in the same style and at 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION of the RAILWAYS of the UNITED STATES 
In the Series MAKERS OF AMERICA: 


By GrorGE H. Lewis. f2mo. 


Peter Stuyvesant. 


THE ROSE: 
Its Cultivation, Varieties, etc. By H.B. ELLWANGER. An entirely 
new edition, from new plates. Thoroughly revised and largely 
rewritten by George H. Ellwanger. 16mo, tastefully bound, $1.25. 


ALMOST FOURTEEN 
A book designed to be used by parents in the training of their sons 
and daughters for present modesty and nobility and for future 
fatherhood and motherhood. By MORTIMER A. WARREN. A 
new edition, revised, $1.00. 


To be Published Immediately. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY 
A Story of the Chicago Fire. By E. P. Roz. Phenix Edition, from 
new type, bound in half cloth, with gold side similar to the popular 


cheap edition of “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” recently issued in this 
’ style. 


ELSIE DINSMORE (Quarter Century Edition.) 
By MARTHA FINLEY. In a neat but very cheap edition, issued on 


the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of 
this most popular child’s book. 


By BAYARD TUCKERMAN, author of “ Life and Times of Lafayette.” 
Thomas Jefferson. By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of “ History of the United States.” 





12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FROM OUT OF THE PAST 
A Story of Touraine, by EMILy HOWLAND HoppPIin. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF SCIENCE for 1892 
Edited by Prof. T. G. BonNEY, D.S.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 

$1.75. 

It aims to present a conspectus of the progress made annually, 
divested as far as may be of technicalities. 

It is intended to be useful not only to those interested in one de- 
partment, but generally interested in science and desiring to 1.. n in 
which direction the sphere of knowledge is being enlarged. 

In the series of BLUE PAPER NOVELS. 
Wild River Valley. By MarTHa FINLEY. 
Perchance to Dream. By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
From Out of the Past. By EmiLy HOWLAND Hoppin. 
She Loved a Sailor. By AMELIA E. Barr. 

A Princess of Fiji. By WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 
Prince Serebryani. By CounT ALEXIS TOLSTOI. 
Wedded by Fate. By Mrs. GEoRGIE SHELDON. 


12mo, cloth, 


12mo, cloth, 


I2m0, 50 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, No. 5 East 19th Street, New York 





American Book Company 


Besides publishing the principal books used in the common 
schools of the United States, the Company also issues the leading 
These include recent and standard 
works in the Natural Sciences, Mathematics, and Ancient and 


texts in the higher branches. 


Modern Languages. | 


New books to meet new demands in every department are 


constantly brought out. 


Whatever the branch in which the best text is desired, teach- 
ers and school officers should correspond with the American 


Book Company. 


Catalogues in every department of School and 
Address the Publishers at 


College study free. 


N&w York CHICAGO or 


CINCINNATI 





ae 
AGENTS WANTED [2h oun 


NEW BOOK 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourned, 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, 
And an Estimate by CANON FARRAR. 


IT CONTAINS 
ti 











L HIS | GEMS SPLENDID 
LIFE FROM TRIBUTES 

‘ AND HIS OWN TO HIS 
LABORS. “+ SAYINGS. +' GREATNESS. 





Elegant bindings. Beautifully illustrated. Printed 
in twocolors, Animmense demand assured. A 
good agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
territory granted, Give references and experience. 


JOHN K. HASTINGS, 7 Gornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID (where we have no agent) $2.50 
LAL TE 


— 





BosTON 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 
Tools and the Man 


A book of great importance and interest, discuss- 
ing Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law-—including Labor, Competition, Codpera- 
tion, and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, author of “ Applied Christianity,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” and ‘‘ Who Wrote the 
Bible.” $1.25. 


The Story of Malta 


A graphic account of this famous island by 
MATURIN M. BALLov, author of ** Equatorial 
America,” ‘‘ Due West,” etc., who made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the spot 
the many interesting features of its history, and 
now tells the engaging story. $1.50. 


Socialism and the American 
Spirit 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh and 
interesting discussion by the author of “* Profit- 
Sharing between Employer and Employee,” of 
phases of Socialism not often treated ; it may be 
called “* The American Answer to Socialism.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Gospel of Paul 


A wholly new view of Paul’s doctrine of the 
atonement, based upon a direct and literal inter- 
pretation of his writings; a work of profound 
scholarship, remarkable candor, and high literary 
charm, by CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, author of 
“ Poetry, Comedy, and Duty.” Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity 
The remarkable lectures at the Lowell Institute 
last spring by Dr. LyMAN AssBottT. Thor- 
oughly revised, and forming a book which the 
Christian Register says, ‘for the breadth of its 
sympathies, for the generosity of its inclusions, 
for the largeness of its spiritual apprehensions, 
can hardly be too highly praised.” $1.25. 


The World to Come 


A book of vigorous, very readable discourses. 
By Dr. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. With a 
lecture full of curious information about Christ- 
mas ($1.25); “‘Amcient Cities,” a volume of 
popular character, describing the most represen- 
tative cities of the Bible ($1.25). 


On the Threshold 


Dr. MUNGER’s wise and delightful book for 
young men and women ($100); “Freedom of 
Faith” and‘*‘ The Appeal to Life,” two books 
of broad, noble, readable sermons ($1.50 each) ; 
and “Lamps and Paths,’ a volume of ex- 
ceedingly sensible and attractive sermons to 
children ($1.00). 


The Old English Dramatists | 


A book of delightful lectures by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. Uniform with Riverside Lowell, also 
in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
GEORGE E. WoopBErRY, Professor of Litera- 
ture in Columbia College. “ Centenary Edition. 
From new plates, and more nearly complete and 
every way desirable than any library edition of 
Shelley heretofore published. With a new por- 
trait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


As it is in Heaven 
The Unseen Friend 
At the Beautiful Gate ; 


Three delightful books for Easter gifts, by Lucy 
Larcom. Religious, cheerful, delightful to 
read, and of the finest quality every way. The 
last named is a book of exquisite religious lyrics. 
$1.00 each. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
tr East 17th Street, New York 





Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





STRAIGHT SERMONS 
To Young Men and other Human Beings. 12mo, $1.25. 


The keynote of this book is found in the title. It contains ten ser- 
mons of singular frankness and force, sweetness and light. They have 
been tested by practical succ-ss in Dr, Van Dyke’s work among the col- 
jeges. They are addressed not exclusively to young men, but to common 

umanity. 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY 
¢ With a Biographical Sketch by Dr. GEoRGE L. PRENTISS 
and Introductory Letter by Prof. G. P. FISHER. 
8vo, $2.50. 
“There is a_ need of works which shall present ina clear and orderly 
‘ manner the doctrines of the Christian sysiem, and the grounds that justif 
* belief in them. This benefit, [ am persuaded, the proposed volume will 
conter ’—Prof. G. P. FisHer, y 
MANUAL OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 
I2mo, 75 cents. 


“A model of clear and compact statement. It would be difficult to 
find in pertins like the same space so complete an ou:line of the subject.” 
xaminer. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
HEXATEUCH. vo, $1.75. 


“* The volume gives in plain Janguage Dr, Briggs’s belief. It is wri'ten 
so that almost any intelligent child can understand it. No mi ister can 
afford to be ignorant of the subject or of Dr. Briggs’s position.” —Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 


The Defence of Prof. Briggs. Cr. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, we?. 
* The Case Against Prof. Briggs. Part. II. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents, neh 


CALVINISM, PURE AND MIXED 


HENRY 
VAN DYKE, D.D. 


* 


PROF. LEWIS 
F. STEARNS, D.D. 


PROF. G. P. 
FISHER, D.D. 


* 


PROF. C. A. 
BRIGGS, D.D. 


: A. am A Defence of the Westminster Standards. 12mo, $1 00. 
a “* A clear-headed, consistent, and earnest defense of orthodox Presby- 
terianism. Such a work from such a source will meet with a hearty r-cep- 
* tion.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. , 
THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH 
W. R. Second Edition. -12mo, $1.25. 

HUNTINGTON, D.D. “*So gracious, so open-minded and frank as to make it a painful 
experience to break off anywh+re from the path he is pursuing with so 
much grace and strength. It is delightful in style and tone, and full of the 

* gospel of sweetness and light.”’— 7 he /nde, nt. 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
RICHARD S. 


The Times, the Man, and his Work. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘““A book of magnificent interest. Ik 
foremost preacher he would have been our noblest historian. This volume 
is crowded with points of fascinating interest.””"— 7he Advance. 


STORRS, D.D. 





If Dr. Storrs had not been our * 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Some Easter Books 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE DAILY STRENGTH FOR 
A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for DAILY NEEDS 

each Day in the Year. Chosen by | Selections for every Day in the Year. Se- 

SUSAN COOLIDGE. lected by the Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” 
Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00 ; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 


The busy, days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little 
sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


QUIET HOURS 
16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded, $3.50 ; calf, padded, $4.00. 


WISDOM SERIES 


18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 
The Wisdom of Jesus; or Ecclesiasticus. Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. | Selections from Fenelon. 
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A Collection of Poems. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL 


Poems selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” First and Second Series. 
each, 50 cents. Two series in one, $1.00; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


IN HIS NAME 


Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. HALE. 16mo, cloth. Uniform with “Ten Times One,” 
“The Man Without a Country,” etc. $1.25. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 


Was 


18mo, 





POs 
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GERMANIA 





A monthly magazine for the 
study of the German Lan- 
Frage and Literature, is 
i ighly recommended by col- 
‘4 


DLXON’S 





ege p 
as ‘‘ the best. effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.”’ 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German 
20 cents. P.O, Box 151, Manchester, N. H 


's and the press 





Its BEGINNER’S 


Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 


American Graphite reer 5.6] « 
PENCILS. — _ 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


Nou Ready. Volume One, Third Edition, 
Completely Revised Throughout, of Mr. 
Bryce’s Great Work n 


The American 
Commonwealth 


By the Right Hon. Jamgs Bryceg, D.C.L., 
author of “ The Holy Roman Empire ;” 
M.P. for Aberdeen. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chap- 
ters. Third Edition. In 2: volumes, large 
12mo. 


Vol. I. Mow Ready. 
Vol. II. Jn the Press. 


“The book should be known by every American who 
wishes to understand his own country... It is by far 
the most able sincere, candid, and impartial study of the 
condition of the United States that has ever appeared 
since De Tocqueville’s memorable work.’’—BSoston Bea- 
con. 


$1.75, med. 


NOW READY 
A New Book by F. Murion Crawford. 


The Novel 
What It Is 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Chil- 
dren of the King,” “ Saracinesca,” etc., 
etc. Uniform with the pocket edition of 
William Winter’s Works. With photo- 
gravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Now Ready. s12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the Unseen 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space and 
Things Eternal. By Rev. A. WILLINK. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. : 


“* His idea is absolutely new, and among those who are 
interested in the unseen world and the future state this 
book is bound to create a profound impression. Histheory 
\s a bold and original one, which at first shane seems to be 
not only Sapoesite, but u thinkable, and yet, as it is un- 
folded, wo ked out, and followed to its logical conclusion, 
the difficulties involved seem to vanish. and the first im- 
pression after finishing the reading is that here we have a 
solutien of many deep problems thet have long puzzled 
churchmen and philo:ophers. The book is one that pre- 
sents a great thought, and is worthy of careful considera- 
tion.”— The Living Church. 


Now Ready. By Mr. Henry James. 


The Real Thing, and Other 
Tales 


By HENRY JAMES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By the same Author. samo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
The Lesson of the Master 
A London Life 
The Reverberator 
The Aspern Papers 


New and Cheaper Issue of the Eversley Edition 
of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


To be published monthly. 
Westward Ho! 


2 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Now Ready. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be compl:ted in 25 volumes. [Illustrated 
with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn 
by eminent artists. 

Subscribers’ names are now being received by 
all booksellers and by the publishers. Each 
volume will be promptly delivered monthly as 
published. 

Just published. Vol. 6. $1 25. 


Old Mortality 

Ready : 
Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, 


Waverley, 
The Antiquary, 


Montrose, and The Black Dwarf. 


*,* Large-Paper Limited Edition, on Hand- 
Made Paper. 
booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


NEW YORK 


For prices apply to the 


PUBLISHERS, 





Tau, Sons & Co.’s New Books 


The Last Sentence 


By MAXWELL Gray, author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “ The Reproach of Annesley,” 


etc. Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 


12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a more powerful work than “* The Silence of Dean Maitland,’’ which made Maxwell Gray’s reputation. The 
story is well werked ont, and holds the reader’s attention with ever-increasing force from the opening chapter in legend 
haunted Brittany to the tremendous climax in the closing scene, where, in the English court-reom, the Judge breaks 


own under more than mortal strain, 


he author has the rare and delightful faculty of being able to carry the reader 
through all her wanderings, so that the atmosphere of the story is never lost or unfelt. i 


No better book can be imagined. 


The Victorian Age of English Literature 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Makers.of Florence,” “ The Makers of Venice,” “ Laurence 


Oliphant’s Life,” etc., etc. 


In two volumes. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3 00. 


The charm of Mrs, Oliphant’s style, as well as the justness of criticisms, and the thorough knowledge which she 
possesses of English literature, particularly during the last two centuries, will make this new work from her pen much 


sought after both by students of English literature and by critical reviewers. . . . Th 


e work is sober, well-informed, 


and sympathetic; its range is wide, and it has a patient as well as an industrious chronicler, 


Oriole’s Daughter 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, author of “The First 
Violin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Like ** Cosmopotia,” this most interesting book—the last 
written before her death by the gifted author of ‘* The 
First Violin ’’—opens in the City of Rome. Life in the 
Eternal City is sketched with a masterly and sympathetic 
touch, and when the scene changes to the North of Eng- 
land the atmosphere of the story changes as abruptly from 
the humid breath of the South to the bracing air of the 
English shires. The story is well and clearly told; it is 
fuli of exquisite passages, is delicately written, and abso- 
lutely free from any suspicion of grossness. 





Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A Study of his Life and Work. By ArrHuR 
WaucGuH, A.B. (Oxon.). With portraits 
and 21 illustrations from photographs spe- 
cially taken for this work. One volume, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00. 
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The Outlook 


PZESSMKS}| L is not in Ohio alone that the labor unions 
=| have been before the Federal Courts 
during the last week, In Georgia, Judge 
Speer, of the District Court, has ordered 
the receiver he appointed to take charge 
eS of the Georgia Central Railroad to ap- 
pear before him and answer why he refuses to renew the 
contract between the road and the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. It appears that the receiver has 
sustained his superintendent in the position that the 
corporation representing all the owners of the road 
shall deal with each workman separately, and refuse to 
treat with the “corporation” representing the workmen. 
Judge Speer is reported to have told the committee of 
engineers who applied for the order to the receiver, that if 
they asked the aid of the court they “must now and ever 
be subordinate to the law and the finding of the court, and 
that the court’s decision would in future control their 
actions after a full hearing had been given to both sides.” 
This approach to Government control of railroad employees 
is startling enough, but Judge Billings, of lottery fame, has 
rendered a decision going much further. He affirms that 
the United States Government already has jurisdiction over 
all labor unions engaged in work affecting inter-State com- 
merce. It will be remembered that the great strike in New 
Orleans last November was crippled, if not defeated, by a 
prosecution of the labor unions instituted in the Federal 
District Court under the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law—a law supposed to be aimed at combinations of 
capitalists. It was upon this case that Judge Billings last 
week rendered his decision. In brief it reads as follows : 





“A difference had sprung up between the warehousemen and their 
employees and draymen and other subordinates, who organized with the 
view and purpose to compel an acquiescence on the part of the employ- 
ers in the demands of the employed. It was finally brought about by 
the employed that all the union men—that is, all the members of the 
various labor associations—were clothed by their officers with authority 
under the various charters to discontinue business, and one of these 
kinds of business was transporting goods which were being conveyed 
from State to State, or to and from foreign countries. It was the suc- 
cessful effort of the combination of the defendants to intimidate and 
overawe others who were at work in conducting or carrying on the 
commerce of the country in which the Court finds their error and their 
violation of the statute. One of the intended results of their combined 
action was the forced stagnation of all the commerce which flowed 
through New Orleans. This intent and combined action are none the 
less unlawful because they included in their scope the paralysis of all 
other business within the city as well.” 


® 

Had this decision been rendered by a Louisiana court, 
and had its essential point been the intimidation of non- 
union men, no one not a partisan of the labor unions 
would have protested against it. But the decision came 
from a United States court, and its essential point was 
the incidental interference with inter-State commerce aris- 
ing out of the strike. That the United States Govern- 
ment should forbid warehousemen and truck-drivers from 
stopping work because they are at times employed upon 
inter-State commerce involves the correlative duty on the 
part of the Federal Government to protect the rights of 


these men while they remain at work. This is an exten- 
sion of Nationalism for which few even of Mr. Bellamy’s 
followers are prepared. However, it may be that the 
Supreme Court will show as little regard for Judge Billings’s 
decisions on labor cases as on lottery cases. The Toledo 
case begun last week differs from this New Orleans case 
in that the striking workmen were directly engaged in 
inter-State commerce. The Federal courts clearly has 
jurisdiction over their employers, and the only point to be 
decided was whether the court likewise has jurisdiction 
over the employees. The cases were argued in Toledo on 
Monday, but the decision has not been rendered as we 
go topress. Ex-Congressman Hurd, the leading attorney 
for the defense, argued in brief as follows: 

“The railroad company has power to suspend or discharge an em- 

ployee at any time. Is it a violation of the contract for the employ- 
ees to leave when they see fit? Shall they be held obliged to work 
and the company retain the power to discharge at will? .... Inno 
case has it ever been contemplated that courts could compel a spe- 
cific performance of a contract of labor. I desire to refer to a decis- 
1on of Judge Gresham in the case of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, in which the employees of a receiver quit work. The court 
held that it could not compel employees to remain in the employ of 
the receiver. . . . Itis not the duty of the employee to provide for an 
interchange of freight [between railroads]. It is the duty of the com- 
pany. The nature of the contracts between the companies and the 
public do not extend to the employees. The contracts between the 
companies and men are purely private.” . 
It is at this last point that Mr. Hurd’s argument is weak- 
est. What he says may be the law of to-day, but it cannot 
remain the law. Contracts between a railroad corporation 
and its employees are essentially guasi public contracts, 
and the public has the right and the duty to compel each 
party to discharge its just obligations to the other. 


® 

The Joint Committee on Taxation of the New York 
Legislature has submitted a report which indicates that 
the light is beginning to break through. The Committee 
recommends that foreign corporations doing business in 
this State be taxed upon exactly the same basis as domes- 
tic corporations ; 7. ¢., that each corporation be taxed upon 
that] proportion of its capital stock which its New York 
business bears to its total business, A corporation can- 
not evade such a tax, for it cannot afford to give up its 
New York business, and it gains nothing by incorporating 
in another State. Regarding mortgages the Committee 
recommends the abandonment of the fruitless and unjust 
attempt to tax at the full rate both the .mortgage and the 
property mortgaged, and recommends a specific State tax of 
one-half of one per cent. upon every mortgage in the State. 
The State authorities can, of course, find the exact number 
and amount of the mortgages, and collect the tax. Such a 
change would be a step in the right direction, though 
justice demands that whatever tax is paid by the mortgagee 
should be deducted from that assessed to the mortgagor. 
A mortgaged house or farm ought surely to be taxed no 
more heavily than one that is not mortgaged. But what 
renders the report of the Joint Committee most notable 
is its recommendation that the tax upon inheritances be 
extended to real estate and made progressive. Upon 
personalty it is proposed that the rate be 1 per cent: on 
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estates of less than $100,000, 2 per cent. on estates between 
$100,000 and $500,000, and 244 per cent. upon estates 
above $500,000. For real estate it is proposed to make 
the rate 1 per cent. on all estates above $50,000, An 
examination of the records in the city made by a member 
of our staff through the courtesy and with the help of 
Mr. John Keenan, of the Surrogate’s office, shows the fol- 
lowing distribution of property for over nine hundred suc- 
cessive estates scheduled : 


Number of Estates. Amount of Property. 


eee errs 712 $600,000 
Between $5,000 and $50,0-0.. 204 $3,500,000 
Above $50,000......ssseceees 53 $12,400,000 


More than half of the heads of families dying during this 
period left no estates whatever. The table above merely 
refers to the property-owning families. Of these the fifty- 
three having over $50,000 each, held seventy-five per 
cent. of the wealth, while the seven hundred having less 
than $5,000 held but four per cent. of it. When such is the 
distribution, or rather non-distribution, of property in this 
city, it is high time that the burden of taxation shou!d be 
shifted from the smaller to the larger estates. Mr. 
Goschen three years ago introduced the progressive in- 
heritance tax in England by levying an additional one 
per cent. duty on all estates of over $50,000. 
C3 

The annual report submitted by Mayor Rose, of Cleve- 
land, brings out sharply how much better it is for the 
financial administration of a city that the governing 
officers should be given power to govern or to misgovern, 
and that the responsibility for the government or misgovern- 
ment should in every department be centered in a single 
man, instead of divided among a whole board. Until two 
years ago, Cleveland, like most other cities, had a charter 
designed to prevent the governing officers from doing any 
harm. There were thirteen Boards, with from three to 
five members each, and these members were elected or 
appointed separately, so that no important change for 
better or for worse was ever possible. Under the new 
charter there are but six city departments, each of which 
has a single head, who is appointed by the Mayor and con- 
firmed by the Council after the manner of the President 
and his Cabinet. As each election meant the possibility 
of thoroughly good government or thoroughly bad govern- 
ment, the whole body of the citizens became interested. 
At the primaries of both parties as high as three-quarters 
of the whole number of voters participated, and the selec- 
tion of officers and the shaping of public policy were taken 
out of the hands of the professional politicians and the 
corporations having special interests at stake. Under this 
new system nearly every department has been managed 
with less money than heretofore, although the heads of 
departments receive liberal salaries. In the Fire Depart- 
ment, for example, it was found that the bins in which 
horse-feed was stored contained from ten to twenty per cent. 
less than the contractors had stipulated to deliver. Short- 
weight coal was also discovered, and contractors were 
obliged to make restitution. In the Water-Works Depart- 
ment a surplus was accumulated, and water rates have 
been reduced. A long fight with the gas companies, as 
we have before stated, has resulted in lowering the price 
of gas from $1 to 80 cents a thousand feet, and the pay- 
ment by the companies into the city treasury of 634 per 
cent. of their gross receipts. ‘This means a public revenue 
of $40,000 a year, while users of gas save nearly $150,000 
by the lower rate. There has been a general lowering of 
the tax rate, amounting to 13 percent. The public felt 
so keenly the importance of the approaching mayoralty 
elections that there was great popular interest in the 
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primaries, and both parties have made fairly good nomina- 
tions, The workings of this experiment in Cleveland 
bring home again the truth that, if we are to have govern- 
ment by and for the whole people, instead of by and for 
special interests, the whole people must be furnished with 
the simplest possible machinery by which at all times the 
will of the public may be carried into execution. The 
cure for the evils of popular government is more: popular 
government. 
& 

Both of the great political parties in Rhode Island 
held conventions last week and nominated State tickets. 
Governor Brown was renominated by the Republicans, 
and David S. Baker, Jr., was chosen by the Democrats as 
his opponent. There was the customary difference in 
the declarations of the party platforms upon the tariff 
question, and the customary similarity in their declarations 
upon the currency question. Each party, as is usual in 
the East, arraigned the other for its friendliness toward 
silver. Upon State issues the Republican platform de- 
clared against a radical change in the State Constitu- 
tion, and in favor of free text-books and better road- 
ways. It expressed sympathy with the efforts to reduce 
the hours of labor. The Democratic platform favored a 
radical change in the Constitution, providing for uni- 
versal suffrage, the representation of cities in proportion 
to their population, and self government for cities. Upon 
the question of factory legislation the resolution adopted 
was a radical one: “ We believe that the employment of 
women and children in mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments should be restricted by law to nine hours 
aday. In order to enforce this and other factory laws, 
the appointment by the State of inspectors, one of whom 
should be a woman, is essential.” A nine-hour day in 
factories has for several years been approximated in Eng- 
land, while in Australia an eight-hour law has for a long 
period been enforced. But for mercantile establishments 
no country has established as short hours as are proposed 
by this plank in the Rhode Island Democratic platform. 
In certain branches of trade, it is true, even shorter hours 
have been established, but, as a rule, the hours in stores 
are longer, and must remain longer, than the hours in 
factories. Upon Saturday evenings, for example, the 
stores must be permitted to remain open until nine or ten 
o’clock. As a project for immediate legislation, there- 
fore, this part of the Democratic platform cannot be com- 
mended. Nevertheless, the adoption of this resolution 
indicates how strong the general feeling has grown to be 
that the work in stores could be performed in fewer hours 
if employers would act together, instead of each prolong- 
ing his hours in the hope of getting the trade of his rivals, 
or the fear of losing his trade to his rivals, This process 
does not increase trade as a whole, and is, therefore, com- 
petition of the most wasteful description. 


@ 


The Court of Arbitration to adjust the difficulties between 
this country and Great Britain in relation to the seal fish- 
eries in the Behring Sea met last week at Paris, in the 
office of the French Foreign Ministry. Senator Morgan, 
of Alabama, and Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court, 
are the American'members of the Court. Ex-Secretary of 
State Foster appears as the agent of the United States, and 
the Hon. E. J. Phelps, ex-United States Minister to Eng- 
land, and James C. Carter, ex President of the New York 
Bar Association, appear among our counsel, Among the 
counsel for Great Britain are Sir Charles Russell, the At- 
torney-General, and Sir Richard Webster, the ex- Attorney- 
General. The Hon. C. H. Tupper, Canadian Minister of 
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Marine, appears as the agent of Great Britain. Great 
Britain, of course, has two representatives upon the Court, 
and the remaining three are the appointees of the Govern- 
ments of France, Sweden, and Italy. The excitement over 
the Behring Sea controversy has so completely passed 
away that it seems like a bad dream that any one ever 
could have talked seriously of settling this controversy by 
war. In dollars and cents the interests involved were in- 
significant, and a professedly humanitarian desire to prevent 
the wasteful killing of seals on the high seas instead of 
their economical killing on dry land was certainly a very 
strange justification for the killing of men on sea and land. 
All nations have a common interest in protecting seal life, 
and the adjustment of trivial conflicting interests by a few 
gentlemen quietly talking together at Paris is so much 
more sane than its attempted adjustment by armies fighting 
each other wherever they happen to meet, that recourse to 
war upon such an occasion ought to be rendered impossible 
by the consciences of all nations claiming to be Christian, 
or even claiming to be enlightened. 


@ 

The French courts have again given evidence of their 
determination to deal righteously with the Panama plun- 
derers and conspirators. We have already reported the 
trial that has been in progress in the Assize Court of direct- 
ors and others accused of bribery and corruption in con- 
nection with the Panama Lottery Bill. M. Baihaut, the 
ex-Minister of Public Works, who confessed in open court 
that he had been bribed, was sentenced to imprisonment 
for five years and to pay a fine of 750,000 francs, with 
which was coupled the loss of civil rights. M. Blondin, 
who acted as an intermediary between M. Baihaut and 
M. Charles de Lesseps, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
two years, while Charles de Lesseps received an additional 
sentence of one year, to run concurrently with the five 
years’ sentence already imposed upon him. Fontane, the 
Panama director, and four Deputies and one Senator, who 
were accused of being bribed, were acquitted. The Court 
also ordered M. de Lesseps, M. Blondin, and M. Baihaut 
to pay to the liquidator of the Panama Canal Company 
375,000 francs, being the amount taken from the treasury. 
of the Company and paid to M. Baihaut asa bribe. The 
thorouzhness with which the courts are investigating the 
Panama matters, and the heavy penalties imposed by the 
judges, are clearing the atmosphere and making it evident 
that there are still standards of public morality in France. 
The most discouraging fact brought out in these trials has 
been the character of the defense, which has practically 
conceded the charges of corruption, but has assumed that 
the work could be carried on only by the use of corruption. 
It ought to be added, however, that those who are best in- 
formed believe that the use of money to influence legisla- 
tion affecting commercial enterprises is very general in 
almost every country. The Panama scandal is perhaps 
not an isolated instance, as it seems to be, but a revelation, 
brought about by disaster, of a condition of things which is 
often concealed by prosperity. However this may be, the 
clearing of the air and the exposure of the scandal will 
unquestionably give a new tone to French publjc life. The 
exposure comes at a moment when many thoughtful French- 
men are banding themselves together in different spheres 
of action for the regeneration of France, and it cannot be 
doubted that this noble and aspiring movement, which is 
bearing its fruits in education and in literature, will also 
bear its fruits in French politics. 


@ 
There was an extraordinary scene in the Reichstag last 
week, the outcome of which, it is to be hoped, will dis- 
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credit the Deputy who was instrumental in creating it— 
Ahlwardt, the bigoted anti-Semite agitator, who has just 
served a sentence in the penitentiary for criminal libel. 
Ahlwardt does not seem to have learned anything by the 
experience of the past few months, but comes back to the 
Reichstag as truculent and offensive as ever. On Wednes- 
day of last week, in a speech in the Reichstag, he re- 
hearsed his former attack upon certain Hebrew financiers 
and contractors, and then proceeded to charge Bismarck and 
other persons now holding ministerial positions with hav- 
ing dishonestly transferred large sums of money belonging 
to the State to Hebrew speculators. Among the other 
gentlemen accused was Dr. Miquel, the Prussian Minister 
of Finance. These charges were received with entire incre- 
dulity and caused a great outburst of indignation, and Ahl- 
wardt was called upon to prove his statements. He 
declared that he would produce papers verifying his 
charges, and the following day he laid a number of papers 
on the President’s table. A recess was taken in order that, 
a special committee might examine the papers. On the 
reassembling of the Reichstag the chairman of the com- 
mittee reported that the documents had been carefully ex- 
amined, but that they utterly failed to substantiate Ahl- 
wardt’s charges. Ahlwardt then declared that he had many 
more documents in reserve distributed among his friends, 
and that some time must elapse before he could secure 
possession of them. This explanation was received with 
derisive laughter, the entire failure of the documents 
produced to substantiate any of the charges having con- 
firmed the impression that Ahlwardt’s story has no foun- 
dation in fact, and originates in his intense hatred of the 
Jews. It is much to be wished that this performance may 
so seriously discredit the agitator as to reduce him to 
silence ; but there are, unfortunately, many indications that 
the anti-Semitic feeling in Germany is spreading. 
) 

Russia is not alone in its experience of the reality of a 
certain element of discontent, and the power with which 
modern science and fanatical courage have armed it. 
Within the last week or so Rome has been repeatedly dis- 
turbed by the use of dynamite bombs. The first bomb 
was exploded at a palace which is now the residence of the 
United States Minister. On the following morning an- 
other bomb was found on the steps of the palace which is 
used as the headquarters of the Papal Guard. The fuse 


was burning, but was extinguished by the prompt action of. 


a boy. This palace is situated near one of the principal 
streets of Rome, and is on the line of an immense amount 
of travel. A few hours later another bomb was exploded 
in a palace in the suburbs of Rome, and on the following 
night still another at the residence of the Grand Marshal 


of the Papal Court. This is only a partial record, the tel- | 


egraphic reports being incomplete. Fortunately, no lives 
were lost, but the activity of the miscreants who placed the 
bombs, and the utter inability of the police to lay hands 
upon them, have caused very general apprehension. The 
police believe that the outrages are due to Anarchists, 
and were committed in the hope of intimidating the author- 
ities and preventing the punishment of a number of An- 


archists now under arrest. Against this explanation, how-. - 


ever, is placed the fact that the enmity indicated by the 
placing of the bombs was directed as much against the 
officers of the Papal Court as against the Government. 
The whole affair is shrouded in mystery, and is, for that 
reason, all the more terrifying to the people of Rome. 
, & 
The Mayor of Moscow was shot at the City Hall in that 
city last week by a man named Adrianoff, who pushed his 
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way past the doorkeeper, entered the Council chamber, 
reproached the Mayor with dishonesty and oppression, 
and, upon being ordered to leave the building, drew a re- 
volver and shot the Mayor. He was immediately seized, 
disarmed, and delivered to the police, and he is now de- 
clared to be insane. This statement, however, is almost 
always made by the Russian police after‘crimes of this 
kind, and made with the evident purpose of concealing 
the fact that these acts have a political origin. It is gen- 
erally believed, in spite of the police statements, that 
Adrianoff was not insane, but that he represented the 
Nihilist organization, and that the Mayor of Moscow has 
fallen a victim to that mysterious conspiracy which is con- 
stantly reported as having disappeared from Russia, but 
which continually reasserts its presence by acts of vio- 
lence. Adrianoff did not conduct himself like an insane 
man. He bore himself very much like the other Russians 
who have taken the law into their own hands and have 
executed the sentence of secret tribunals upon their rulers. 
He protested against corruption and oppression, and there 
was found upon his person the simple but significant 
direction in writing, “ The lot has fallen upon you.” This 
assassination indicates that the reports of the permanent 
pacification of Russia under the existing order are not to 
be trusted, and that at any moment Nihilistic outbreaks may 
be expected. That is a terrible state of society in which 
the only redress for organized injustice is organized assas- 
sination. 
@ 

Belgium does not seem to be making much progress to- 
wards the settlement of the constitutional question which 
for so many months has been foremost in the mind of the 
country—the question of the extension of suffrage. We 
have reported from time to time the position of the differ- 
ent parties on this question, and especially the demand of 
the working classes that universal suffrage should be pro- 
vided for in the revision of the Constitution, and the 
threat of the same influential and numerous class that a 
general strike will be ordered if their demand is refused. 
An informal vote was taken not long ago in the city of 
Brussels on the question, and a large majority voted in 
favor of universal suffrage. This expression of public 
opinion, however, does not seem to have had much influ- 
ence with the opponents of the measure. Since the vote 
was taken the Prime Minister has declared in a speech 
that his convictions on the subject of universal suffrage 
remain unchanged, and that, so far as Belgium is con- 
cerned, it is only a dream. It is not likely that, after this 
long discussion and delay, the working classes will be 
content with anything short of the full concession of their 
demand, and, in the event of a failure to make that con- 
cession, very serious industrial disturbances will undoubt- 
edly take place. 

@ 

Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, the editor and owner of the 
“Mail and Express” of this city, died on Friday of last 
week while under the influence of ether administered to 
facilitate a medical examination. Such fatal results, when 
the subject is in good health organically, as a preliminary 
examination had seemed to show was the case with Mr. 
Shepard, are very rare, amounting, the pdysicians say, to 
not more than one in a thousand. Colonel Shepard, as 
he was generally called, was about sixty years old, was 
graduated from the New York University in 1855, and had 
begun practice in the law when the war broke out. He 
took an active part in recruiting troops, and organized the 
Fifty-first Regiment (N.Y. V.). After the war he resumed 
his profession, and was the first President of the New York 
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State Bar Association. His purchase of the “ Mail and 
Express ” was made in 1888 from Mr. Cyrus W. Field, at 
a price which is said to have been considerably over 
$400,000 ; it is understood that the financial condition of 
the paper improved considerably under his management. 
The paper advocated extreme Republican ideas, and was 
noticeable also for the constancy and earnestness of its 
advocacy of Sunday observance, and for its somewhat 
violent opposition to the liberal leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church, of which Church Mr. Shepard was an active mem- 
ber. He married in 1868 Margaret Louisa, the eldest 
daughter of the late William H. Vanderbilt. Mrs. Shep- 
ard’s generous philanthropy in founding the Margaret 
Louisa Home (named after a dead daughter) was only one 
of many acts of an equally public-spirited kind. Politically 
Mr. Shepard was always a prominent, if not a very impor- 
tant, figure. In another column we make some comment 
on his life and character. 


The best legislative result of the anti-gambling agitation 
in New Jersey, which clearly extended to all ranks in the 
community, has been the raiding of pool-rooms in New 
York City, and the unprecedented readiness of the New 
York Legislature to press forward a bill for the suppres- 
sion of these rooms. Such gambling establishments had 
been prohibited by the New York law for half a century, 
when the infamous Ives Pool Bill of 1887, having the 
ostensible object of “ improving the breed of horses,” per- 
mitted pool-selling at race-tracks between the 15th of 
May and the rsth of October. This vicious piece of 
legislation has been rendered more disastrous than even 
its opponents predicted by the decision of the highest 
courts of the State that pool-selling might take place any- 
where, provided the keeper of the gambling establishment 
alleged that he was acting as agent for the pool-sellers at 
the race-tracks. Of course every pool-selling establish- 
ment at once converted itself into an agency, and the 
number of such establishments has multiplied in an 
unprecedented way. A bill prohibiting all such selling of 
pools, proposed by Senator Saxton, was made a special 
order for Wednesday of this week by a vote of 22 to 1— 
Senator McCarren, of Brooklyn, alone recording himself 
on the side of the gamblers. 

® 

GENERAL NEws.—Among the important nominations to 
office by President Cleveland last week were those of 
H. H. Lurton, to be Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit ; 
J. S. Seymour, to be Commissioner of Patents; S. W. 
Lamoreaux, to be Commissioner of the General Land 
Office ; W. H. Sims, to be First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior; S. E. Morss, to be Consul General at Paris; 
G. W. Chancellor, Consul at Havre; A. B. Morse, Consul 
at Glasgow; G. E.. Parker, Consul at Birmingham; and 
W. H. Seaman, to be United States District Judge. Gov- 
ernor Flower, of this State, has signed the very unsatisfac- 
tory Croton Watershed Bill just passed by the Legislature ; 
he suggests that its imperfections may be cured by further 
legislation; it is to be feared that its very faults were 
exactly what recommended it to the Legislature. 
Among the deaths of the week were those of the Duke of 
Bedford, an English nobleman of enormous wealth and lit- 
tle personal capacity; of ex-Senator Eli Saulsbury, of Dela- 
ware ; and of Mr. John Taylor Johnston, of this city, who. 
was the first President of the Metropolitan Museum and did 
much to develop an interest in art in this country. The 











new cruiser New York made her preliminary trip last week, 
and the result shows her to be unsurpassed in speed by any: 
armored cruiser in existence. 
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Congress is to be held in Zurich next August. M. Paul 
Amand Challemel- Lacour, the well-known writer and states- 
man, has been elected a member of the French Academy, 
in succession to the late Joseph Ernest Renan; M. Zola 
received only one vote.——A cable dispatch was received 
at the Department of State from Minister Durham at Port 
au Prince, Hayti, stating that insurgents had crossed the 
Haytian frontier from San Domingo and that a decisive 
battle was reported. King Humbert of Italy was as- 
saulted in Rome last Saturday by a man who is variously 
described as a religious fanatic and a convicted murderer ; 
the King was not injured. 
& 


An Easter Fantasy 








There is current a story of a French Christian, who, to 
a long argument of a deistical friend against the immor- 
tality of the soul, replied tersely : “ Probably you are right. 
Probably you are not immortal; but I am.” The reply 
usually passes for nothing more than a happy repartee ; 
but are we so sure that there is not a profound philosophy 
in it? We have been, perhaps, accustomed to think of the 
soul as a generic thing possessing immortality ; but may it 
not be true that there are differences in souls that go deep 
enough to raise the question whether, in some, anything is 
left capable of surviving death? Nay! may we not go fur- 
ther, and at least question whether in each one of us immor- 
tality may not be a matter of degree; that some are more 
immortal than others because in some there is more and 
in others less which is capable of surviving death? _ 

We may assume that most of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union disbelieve in the resurrection of the flesh ; that 
they believe, with Paul, that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God; that, whatever interpretation 
they may give to the phrase “resurrection of the body ” in 
the creed, they do not mean by it that the poor, worn-out, 
decrepit, diseased body which was laid away in the grave 
will be the tabernacle for the soul’s future habiliment. 
There is, then, a part of the man that is not immortal; that 
will not survive death. And closely connected with this 
body are certain qualities of being which we can scarcely 
conceive of as immortal. The gourmand whose god has 
been his belly has not an immortal god. The epicure who 
has lived to eat has nothing in that merely epicurean life 
which can survive bodily decay. Wecan easily conceive that 
the social pleasures which have accompanied the table may 
exist in a purified form in a disembodied and incorporeal 
State, or even, possibly, that a new body may bring with it 
new sensuous delights ; but these last would be rather a new 
creation than a survival of the old despite death and decay. 


So itis not difficult in thought to discriminate between the . 


merely sensuous enjoyments of music and art—that is, of 
sound and color, possible, for example, in a measure, to a 
brute—and that supersensuous enjoyment, that life of the 
emotion and the imagination, which is stirred through the 
sensuous but which wholly transcends it; nor difficult, 
certainly, for any true musician or artist to conceive that 
these higher experiences which music and art, through the 
sensuous approaches, stir within our souls might be better 
ministered to by some finer chords, some more delicate 
shadings of color, than the ear and the eye can perceive. 
These illustrations may perhaps suffice to suggest to our 
readers our conception—which they may call, if they 
please, an Easter Fantasy—that immortality is a matter of 
degree, and that it may be more literally true than we 
have generally been wont to imagine that they who sow 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and they 
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who sow to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. 

This Easter Fantasy—for we prefer to treat it as a vague 
and shadowy thought rather than as a clear and well-defined 
doctrine—will also perhaps enable us to understand better 
why immortality seems so absolutely certain to some, so 
hopeless a dream to others, and to yet others so beautiful 
but ever evanescent and ever reappearing a vision. The 
measure of our faith in immortality may perhaps depend 
upon the measure of our possession of immortality. Cer- 
tainly it does not depend upon logical acumen or philo- 
sophical depth on the one band, nor upon conventional 
rectitude on the other. It seems hardly to depend, at 
least not wholly, upon the religious belief in which the soul 
has been trained. We are sure that all pastors will bear 
witness with us that sometimes, in homes most scholarly, 
cultured, refined, and traditionally religious, there appears 
no hope to illumine the grave when death uncovers it; 
and in others, where there has been possibly Jess ortho- 
doxy of believing, but more orthodoxy of living and loving— 
living in the higher plane and loving in unsensuous ways— 
death has hardly broken in on life or seemed as a depart- 
ure. Perhaps the explanation may be that he whose life 
is mortal, finds it, and must find it, rudely shattered by 
death, and can find but little comfort in a hope, however 
founded, that the broken life will be restored to him in some 
other world ; while he whose life is an immortal one—that 
is, consists of experiences which death cannot destroy— 
goes on serenely because that higher life in him has not been 
broken and cannot be; because it is unsensuous, it is im- 
mortal, and lives on, defying death. 

We enter here into no Scripture study, though we are of 
the opinion that, from the point of view of this Easter 
Fantasy, many of Paul’s expressions respecting the resur- 
rection would take on a new and more vital meaning ; 
and we enter into no philosophy of life and death, except 
to say that such a view as we have here suggested has, or 
at least may have, the effect to make immortality a pres- 
ent possession instead of a somewhat dim and distant 
future hope, and perhaps to make us realize that, in the 
lack of that possession, no substitution for the sorrowing 
but sensuous soul can be found in any fine arguments or 
even any Scripture promises. Without eyes, who can see the 


vision ? 
% 
The Kindergarten Movement 


In the March issue of the “Century Magazine” Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam presents the striking facts with regard to 
the growth of the kindergarten movement in Chicago, mod- 
estly passing over in silence her own effective service in 
that connection. The Lake City has three strong Kinder- 
garten Associations, each of which maintains a training- 
school ; a Kindergarten Club ; nine kindergartens under the 
direction of the Board of Education, and ninety other free 
kindergartens under the control of various societies and 
churches. To these figures must be added the still more 
significant fact that the interest in kindergarten ideas and 
extension is steadily deepening. A similar story of growth 
was recently told of St. Louis in these columns. In this 
city there are many evidences of an awakening of very 
wide interest ; there are nine kindergartens supported by 
the New York Kindergarten Association, and the Board of 
Education has incorporated the kindergarten into the pub- 
lic school system of the city. The story of the movement 
in Boston is too familiar for repetition ; Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Buffalo, and other cities are 
steadily opening new schools in crowded sections; Washing- 
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ton has just reported the organization of a Kindergarten 
Association, and similar movements are in the air in many 
other places. Even more significant is the prominence given 
to the kindergarten on the programmes of all educational 
assemblies, and the intense interest manifested by teachers 
in the movement and in the educational ideas which are 
behind it. The kindergarten has become the center of 
professional interest, while, on the popular side, the move- 
ment for its general introduction in the cities is fast be- 
coming national in its scope and significance. 

Such movements are not accidental, and the kinder- 
garten movement is full of meaning and promise. It 
means, in the first place, that the soundness and necessity 
of the specific methods which it offers for the training of 
young children are being very widely recognized, and there 
is, in consequence, a growing desire to bring them within 
reach of the great mass of children who have heretofore 
spent the years between three and six in undirected play. 
The naturajness, the beauty, and the wholeness of Froebel’s 
idea of unfolding the child-nature appeal irresistibly to all 
those to whom the end of education is something more 
and something greater than mere intellectual dexterity ; 
while the training which it gives the eye, the hand, the 
mind ; the simplicity with which it leads the child out of 
his undeveloped thought of himself into sweet and intimate 
relations with the love of God, the wonder and variety of 
nature, the fellowship of men, commend it strongly to those 
teachers who receive the child from the kindergarten into 
the primary school. The wonderful adaptation of the 
kindergarten to the needs of the crowded sections of our 
great cities appeals to still another class; and many of 
those whose interest is primarily in social reform welcome 
the kindergarten as an open door, not only to the stunted 
lives of little children in tenement-house districts, but to 
the hearts and lives of their mothers as well. 

These are noble and worthy sources of interest, but it 
is not impossible that it may appear to the future his- 
torian of the movement that the vital power of the kinder- 
garten came, not from its specific methods for the educa- 
tion of little children, but from the spiritual philosophy of 
education which Froebel worked out, not by speculative 
processes, but by concrete study of the child-nature. “ Let 
us live with our children” was not only his touching 
appeal, but the method of his life. He loved the child, 
and love, that divinest of interpreters, gave him the secret 
of the child’s mind and heart. He reversed the process 
so often followed by educational philosophers; instead of 
working out a system from the standpoint of a philosophy, 
he studied the mind of the child in its natural relations, 
and he saw, what so many educators fail to see, that the 
child is not a mind only, but a heart and a soul ; not sim- 
ply a hand to be trained, but a many-sided human soul to 
be set in harmonious relations with the whole order of 
things—-spiritual, social, and material—of which it is part. 
It is this vital sense of the unity of God, man, and nature 
in the educational process ; the strong grasp of the great 
principle of relationship as the rich source of educational 
influence, making every occupation, action, movement 
significant to the young mind; the realization of the 
deep humanity rather than the pure intellectuality of the 
educational process; the clear perception of the presence 
of the race-consciousness in every child and the neces- 
sity of unfolding it by the use of the race-experience, which 
give the Froebelian philosophy such refreshing, inspiring 
power to-day. 

Teachers are tired of the barrennéss of methods and 
systems apart from great vitalizing impulses and ideas; 
they long for a view of education which transforms the 
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school-room from a training-shop in dexterity into a fruit- 
ful garden where life is unfolded on all sides under univer- 
sal laws, and the will, the emotions, the imagination, are 
trained in order that they may be free. After the dry and 
dusty atmosphere of some school-rooms, the Froebelian 


_ conception of education has the repose, the mystery, and 


the spell of the deep woods. To deepen the nature, as well 
as to quicken it; to multiply resources of life, as well as 
to train hands and brain for bread-winning; to preserve 
the mystery ‘and sanctity of the soul while drawing it 
into expression ; to make men and women artists rather 
than artisans, are the results for which many teachers are 
hoping and praying to-day with a new eagerness; and 
Froebel’s spiritual philosophy of education appeals to them 
more and more, because it seems to make these results 


possible. 
% 
Elliott F. Shepard 


The law, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” applies to 
the dead as well as to the living, and, if we attempt here 
the briefest possible analysis of the strangely contradictory 
character of Mr. Shepard—the story of whose life and 
death is told in a paragraph elsewhere—it is only that we 
may emphasize the lessons which that character affords 
for ourselves and our readers. In forming such estimates 
it should always be remembered that the human character 
is never simple, but complex, and that a disproportion in 
the intermingling of the elements which go to make up 
the character may produce as remarkable results as are 
produced in chemistry by very slight variations in the 
chemical compounds. No man who was not conscientious 
would have sacrificed money and endured ridicule for the 
sake of maintaining one stage line in the city which did 
not run on Sunday. We must give equal credit to Mr. 
Shepard’s conscientiousness in the ground which he took 
against Dr. Briggs in the theological controversies in the 
Presbyterian Church, and in his uncompromising and par- 
tisan Republicanism. But while his conscience held him 
rigidly to the end which he had chosen, so that from pur- 
suing it he could neither be cajoled nor daunted, his con- 
science was not active and sensitive in choosing the 
methods by which those ends were to be subserved. It 
is not infrequently the case that a man thus questions 
his conscience in determining what to do, but, hav- 
ing determined that, as he thinks, righteously, never 
questions it in determining ow to do it. It would be 
unjust to him to say that he considered that the end 
justifies the means, but he certainly borrowed from 
the end a sanctity with which to justify means which 
would not approve themselves to the ordinary conscience. 


‘On the other hand, it is equally unjust to him to deny 


that in the selection of those ends and in the pursuit of 
them he was thoroughly conscientious, even when he 
was misguided by a too narrow and too intolerant judg- 
ment. 

It is also true, account for it as we may, that a sincere 
good will and a superficial and misguiding approbative- 
ness are often found united in the same character. In 
such a case the uncharitable are likely to attribute to the 
love of approbation all that has been done from the 
higher and better motive; in fact, it is impossible to dis- 
criminate between the two motives and determine which 
was the weightier in producing the resultant action. The 
pathetic circumstances which surrounded Mr. Shepard’s 
death, his skillful contrivance that his family should all be 
absent from the house at the time of the hazardous opera- 
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tion, bear eloquent testimony to the kindness of his 
heart, and will give to those who were accustomed to 
think that his religion was all Pharisaism a kindlier and a 
truer judgment. The administration of the “ Mail and 
Express ” has certainly not always been such as to com- 
mend to the worldly the religious faith which Mr. Shepard 
professed to serve ; but we cannot doubt that his purposes 
were better than his judgment, and that he was entirely 
- sincere in the purpose which animated him in the pur- 
chase of that journal—though mixed in his motives in this 
as in everything—to make and conduct an organ which 
should serve the interests of religious truth and life as he 
understood them. Men of wiser judgment and better- 
trained conscience may frequently be found in similar 
positions, and men with less of self to obscure their 
vision and misguide their judgment, but not often men of 
warmer heart and sincerer desire to accomplish beneficent 
results for truth and righteousness. 


% | 
Strength Out of Weakness 


There is, for many people, a certain exhilaration in fight- 
ing against external odds and in surmounting external 
obstacles. For a healthy nature, struggle, however ardu- 
ous and painful, has always an element of inspiration, and 
the man who is dealing with a difficult external problem 
has the satisfaction of seeing, from day to day or from 
year to year, the evidence of his growing mastery of his 
material. This element of inspiration disappears, how- 
ever, when one comes to deal with one’s own limitations ; 
those invisible boundaries which character or inheritance 
or Providence has set to individual activity and influence. 
Every thoughtful man and woman recognizes these limits, 
which it seems at times impossible to pass beyond; there 
are moments in the life of every such man and woman when 
a Chinese wall seems to be built about them, of such ada- 
mantine structure that no door can be opened through it. 
That which gives life its interest is the presence of more 
or less distinctly discerned ideals of character and achieve- 
ment, and that which brings with the recognition of limita- 
tions the profound sense of discouragement, and, at times, 
of despair, is the feeling that these ideals are impossible 
of realization. Many a man successfully, or at least cour- 
ageously, sets himself against all the odds which external 
fortune could array against him, whose heart fails when 
he sees the limitation of his own ability. The eager 
desire to pass beyond the furthest point of power we have 
yet reached, the intense longing to work out of ourselves 
into a personality richer and more comprehensive, the pas- 
sionate desire to detach ourselves from faults which we 
recognize, the recurring weaknesses which humiliate us, 
and the consciousness of limited faculty or gift constantly 
borne in upon us, bring with them, at times, a sense of 
intense discouragement. There are moments when it 
seems as if it were not worth while to go as far as we are 
able, because we are not able to go as far as we would. 
But there is a great fallacy in this view of ourselves. The 
limitations which we discover in our own characters and 
our own ability are not like the mountains which inclose 
the valleys, and which, being immovable, mark their lasting 
boundaries ; they are constantly, although often uncon- 
sciously, pushed back by the steady expansion of our 
natures. For limitation yields in large measure to the 


power of growth. The halting speech often becomes the 
spur of a noble oratory. When limitations are recognized 
and accepted as part of the discipline of life, they become 
It is the sublime 


sources of strength and grace to us. 
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truth about life that there is absolutely nothing in it which, 
rightly used, may not contribute to a man’s growth; and 
many a human soul, recognizing that its limitations are 
divinely ordained, has drawn from that recognition a 
strength of patience, a sweetness of temper, and a beauty 
of spirit which have, after a time, dissolved the limitations 
themselves, in that divine atmosphere which knows no 
boundaries. Ps 


Editorial Notes 


A concrete comment on the extreme protection idea was seen 
in the Loan Exhibition which has just closed at the American Fine 
Arts Society's building in this city. A beautiful but almost tiny 
figure of “ Flying Eros” bore a placard saying: “ This figure, 
over 2,000 years old, was taxed $450 by the United States to 
protect American manufacturers !” 


The English House of Lords has rejected the bill providing 
that children shall share equally in the real estate left by their 
parents in case there is no will. By this action the Lords have 
intensified popular feeling against themselves. Yet their posi- 
tion would hardly have been better had they accepted’ the act 
and declared their own belief that the right of primogeniture 
was an absurdity. The House of Lords cannot be expected 
to undermine its own foundation. 


Judge Clark, of Georgia, proposes to run for Congress next 
year on an entirely original platform. Some good people vainly 
endeavored to secure from him an injunction against a dance. 
He refused to grant it, declaring that it was his duty to say, “ On 
with the dance!” On this platform Judge Clark is likely to be 
elected. The case is not, however, so exceptional as it seems, 
for it has happened more than once that members of Congress 
have led their constituents the maddest kind of a dance. 


A delightful story comes from Washington of a member of 
the newly elected Congress who went to the capital for a few 
days of sightseeing and to make arrangements for his future 
residence, and found himself so beset with applicants for 
office from his district that he fled precipitately from his hotel, 
leaving no address behind him, and has taken every precaution 
to cut off all communication with the outside world. The spec- 
tacle of a Congressman hiding from his own constituents is a 
beautiful illustration of our method of selecting public officers. 


The attempt in England and on the Continent to reduce the 
practice of feeing servants within reasonable limits ought to 
succeed. The evil is fast assuming a magnitude which must 
cure itself by reaction. It has recently been stated that several 
monarchs have been unable to accept invitations from Queen 
Victoria because they could not afford to fee her servants. In 
one instance a visit of a week cost the unhappy king who made 
it $10,000 in fees. The cost of living at some of the London 
hotels is portentous, but the expense of accepting royal hospital- 
ity at Windsor makes the hotel rates cheap in comparison. 


The hearty good will of New York towards the Chicago 
Exposition, and its general recognition of the beautiful archi- 
tectural results achieved in the Fair buildings, was evidenced 
by the dinner given in this city on Saturday evening last to Mr. 
Burnham, the Director of Works at the Exposition. Rarely in 
the history of the city have so many distinguished men been 
gathered to honor a private citizen as were collected in Madison 
Square Concert Hall on that occasion. The speaking was of a 
very high order, and was characterized by the greatest friendli- 
ness toward the city which has made such splendid preparation 
for the Fair. Mr. Burnham’s work, in its volume, its integrity, 
and its fidelity to high standards, deserves the fullest recogni- 
tion, and his name, as well as that of Mr. Root, whose death 
interrupted but hardly diminished his magnificent service, will 
always be associated with the Chicago World’s Fair. 
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The Theological Movement in Japan 


By William Elliot Griffis 


R. S. WELLS WILLIAMS used to complain 
that the Chinese Christians were incurious. 
Even after the Bible had been translated into 
their language, and for a generation in use, 
he never heard of converts making inquiries 

as to the meaning oftexts. He yearned to have the pupils 

of the missionaries ask questions. ‘The Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit” was not published in Cathay. 

Strikingly different is the story in Zipangu. Long before 
the missionaries reached Japan, in 1859, there were men 
in the hermit land seeking God if haply they might find 
him. Yes, even before Perry’s broad pennant was mir- 
rored on the waters of Yedo Bay, eager eyes were strained 
for the coming of Christian teachers. Human and Japan- 
ese hearts cried out for the living God. Men journeyed 
to Nagasaki to secure, fur- 
tively, European books from 
the old Dutch merchants. 
Through Chinese junk-cap- 
tains and sailors, copies of 
the Bible translations were 
imported. Under the guise 
of lectures on Confucianism, 
at least one clear spirit 
preached a nobler gospel 
than China’s sage ever knew. 

Some day the story of the 
“Morning Stars of the Jap- 
anese Reformation,” of the 
influence ot the Dutch cul- 
ture and of Chinese Chris- 
tian publications upon the 
Japanese mind in the pre- 
missionary days, will be told. 
We only hint at the historic roots of the flower we now 
see. Here is a distinct, possibly a unique, phenomenon 
in a mission field. Not only has modern Japanese Chris- 
tianity been marked, from the start, by an eager spirit of 
inquiry, a spirit of discrimination between the vital princi- 
ple ot Christ’s religion and its historic husks, a rejection 
of alien non-essenuals, but in it is a constructive theologi- 
cal movement. 

Most evidentl;, Japanese Christianity is rooted in a life 
and history antedating formal missionary activities. Most 
certainly, the Japanese genius vitalzed by the Holy 
Spirit tends to assimilation rather.than mere acceptance. 
Vigorously has the Christian consciousness of Japan cast 
off the sectarian and provincial creeds of merely English- 
speaking Christendom. Refusing the swaddling-bands of 
the Scotch, Yankee, and Anglican phases of the faith, it 
has sought the simplicity that is in Christ. 

The Japanese are not philosophers; the cast of their 
mind is not metaphysical. They do not care to climb 
over the fences of Westminster and Dordracene dialectics 
in order to reach Christ and the common salvation. Prac- 
tical in mind and matter-of-fact in procedure, they, with 
Bible in hand, chocse the shortest path to Christ. Re- 
pulsed at the door, finding other avenues too. crowded, they 
boldly break through the roof to get at the Great Physi- 
cian, The burden of forty millions of souls they lay before 
Him, 

The best missionaries on the soil, even while keenly 
realizing the dangers that come from this course, and from 
pantheism—a real danger, ever present, to the native 
intellect—and from self-conceit and the headstrongness 
of young men, realize the facts. They make themselves 
servants, advisers, friends, but not masters. They realize 
the uniqueness of the situation. After three centuries of 
imprisonment of the Japanese intellect, it is suddenly con- 
fronted, fed, stimulated with the sublimest truths revealed 
to man. With a historic root deeply struck in the sod 
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the faith is God’s own planting. Here is a Church led by 
young men in the creative period of life. Almost all the 
leaders were born since Perry’s arrival. In overwhelming 
majority these Christian scholars, thinkers, authors, preach- 
ers, evangelists, journalists, organizers, and men of action 
are under forty. Until quite lately the males were in the 
majority in church membership. At first they were over- 
whelmingly so. 

Further, the strength of the whole Protestant Christian 
movement is shown in this: it originated, was developed, 
and is guided by the samurai, who possess the hereditary 
monopoly of intelle.tual culture. The consummate flower 
of Japanese civilization is the Japanese samurai. The 
word, now obsolescent in Japan, is significantly so. It 
means “servant” (of the Mikado). Grandly true is it 
that the vast majority of the soldiers of Jesus, Japan’s 
Saviour and ours, are Christian samurai. They are still 
servants. The Yamato Damashii, or the unconquerable 
spirit of Everlasting Great Japan, was a grand ideal. 
Ferocious loyalty it was once. Gloriously displayed it 
often was, as when the little athlete Nippon quailed not 
even before the menace of war from giant China; as when 
Choshin clansmen stood to their guns even while the 
artillery of Europe crumbled their forts beneath them ; 
as when insulting aliens felt the swing of the two-handed 
razor-blades called swords. The Japanese have never 
been conquered. Now, in splendid parody of their 
ancient poems, the Christian samurai welcome Christ as 
Conqueror of their land, their hearts, their all. Despite 
so-called “ reactions’””—which the wise men call “ diges- 
tion-periods ”—Christ still goes forth “ conquering and to 
conquer.” In Tokio the alert Christians promptly resist 
all attempts at official oppression or pagan renaissance 
made under the shallow plea of “ patriotism.” 

Meanwhile the “ Higher Criticism,” applied by Japan- 
ese students of their own history and language, finds in the 
Kojiki, or native “ Bible,” demonstration that Shintoism, 
so far as it means political despotism, is a fraud. The 
mythology which hedges the Mikado with divinity is less 
ancient folk-lore than medieval political trickery. An 
indigenous and simpJe religion was early captured by a 
conquering tribe, which set up its chief as representative of 
Deity. It is not only Roman and papal infallibility which 
historic science has explod- 
ed as humbug. The viciously 
fanatical Shintoists, who se- 
cured the resignation and 
retirement to private life of 
the learned Professor Kumi, 
who had done the mischief 
of revealing what the Kojiki 
really taught, charged him 
with “reducing Shintoism to 
a mere branch of Christian- 
ity.” 

Certain it is that Shinto 
(the way or doctrine of the 
gods), with its bottom knock- i 
ed out by native and non- ; 

Christian scholarship, is a Rev. Y. Honda, 
broken cistern that holds President of the Aoyama College 
no water for thirsty spirits. 

Buddhism, despite its popular hold and scenic brilliancy, 
gives no food to the mind of the Japan of our day. Chris- 
tianity furnishes the true bread and meat—yet not its 
local and temporary forms in our day. The Japanese go 
direct to the Word, to the living Christ. 

That there are things to mourn over in the native 
churches—imperfect sanctification, low spiritual attainments 
and poor ideals, men of note who are trimmers and time- 
servers, selfish and ambitious, reactions and volatile evap- 
orations where permanent results were looked for—is sadly 
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true. Some missionaries, at times, become almost heart- 
broken. The strong and wise ones, however, go on sow- 
ing without regard to wind or cloud. They have long 
since unlearned the rhetoric of “ holding a reaping-hook.” 
With Neesima, they realize it is a plow which God has 
put in their hands. Yet they know the winter is past and 
the soil is warm ; therefore they keep on turning fresh fur- 
rows and training new plowmen. Their chief mourning 
is over our wrangling and unfaith at home. 

The first ten years of work, from 1860 to 1870, were like 
clearing a Western farm and breaking up fallow and matted 
soil. In the second decade 
churches were gathered, the 
anti-Christian edicts were re- 
moved, education began, mis- 
sionaries poured in, Chris- 
tianity became a fact, and 
toleration a principle. In the 
third decade sprang up a 
native ministry, Christian 
universities, the Bible in Jap- 
anese, native Home Mission- 
ary Societies, an evangelical 
press, hymnology, and litera- 
ture, while religious freedom, 
guaranteed in the fundamen- 
tal law of the land, took away 
the excuses of cowards. 

Then began also earnest 

thinking and not a little “ un- 
loading.” Movements towards the fulfillment of Christ’s 
Gethsemane prayer did not eventuate in formal union of 
Christian bodies, but the solvent of creeds was already 
generated by the study of the Scriptures. Christ and Paul 
were learned before Augustine and Calvin. The native 
Christians found no justification for the complexity and sep- 
aration manifested by about thirty-five forms of Chris- 
tianity exhibited in propagandist activity on their soil. 
Rapidly they shed the creeds of Westminster, Dordrecht, 
Burial Hill, and others less weighty, and adopted simpler 
symbols of faith. Gradually, in preaching, organization, 
and speculative and executive effort, they took the front 
of the battle-line against the awful mass of paganism. 
Their point of attack was not errancy or inerrancy, 
Andover or the English alphabet, but the darkness over- 
hanging forty millions of their brethren. Sons of the light, 
they hasted to lose no time in the battle. 

Less the work of the so-called “liberal” missionaries 
who have come to preach criticism and negations, than the 
fruit of the Japanese mind touched by the Divine Spirit, 
has been the theological movement in New Japan. Let us 
look at a few of the leaders. Heartily we beg the pardon 
of any and all whom our ignorance or lack of space, pro- 
portion, or perspective may neglect or injure by apparent 
lack of appreciation. We shall give the English equiva- 
lents of books and periodicals. 

Of Joseph Hardy Neesima all American Christians know. 
We grudge no honor to the memory of this Christian samu- 
rai, though we still maintain that there might have been a 
hundred Neesimas had there been also a century of Alpheus 
Hardys. The great Doshisha (One Endeavor) University 
in Kioto is his monument. President H. Kozaki is his 
successor. Organizer of the first two Congregational 
churches in Tokio immediately after his graduation, he 
was also a founder of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation in the capital, which is now so influential. For sev- 
eral years he also edited that powerful paper, “ Kiristo Kid 
Shimbun,” the “Christian Union” of Japan, and the “Rikugo 
Zasshi,” the “ Andover Review” of the Mikado’s empire, 
copies of which are before me as I write, with rich tables 
of contents. 

Kozaki’s “Christianity and Confucianism” is now in its 
third, and his “ Reasons for Believing in Christianity” in 
its second, edition. This solid scholar and able writer has 
also translated Professor Julius Seelye’s “ Lectures to Edu- 
cated Hindoos,” and has ably discussed “ Christianity and 
the State.” A warm admirer and student of Dr. Bushnell, 
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more in accord with facts than some traditional and scho- 
lastic theories. He is always cautious, candid, spiritual, a 
powerful but not an eloquent preacher. He is thirty-eight 
years old, and now fills his niche at the head of the Do- 
shisha. 

Jobn Tokio Yokoi has martyr blood in his veins. His 
father, Yokoi Heishiro, dwelt, in ante-Perry days, in the 
province of Echizen, in the city of Fukui, only a few rods 
distant from where the writer lived one year (1871). He 
clothed the dry bones of Confucianism with the living 
thoughts of Christ, breathing through a Chinese New Tes- 
tament. He was assassinated in Kioto in 1868 “ for en- 


-tertaining evil opinions ;” z.¢., for believing in Christianity 


as the coming religion of Japan. Let me not tell again 
the thrilling story of the fatherless boy, then ten years old, 
and now the man of thirty-five. J.T. Yokoi is pastor of 
the church nearest the Imperial University, has a congre- 
gation thickly sprinkled with authors, editors, publishers, 
and gifted and consecrated men and women who are fore- 
most in leavening Japan with Gospel truth. Yokoi is also 
the active editor of the two periodicals already referred to. 
His principal books are “ Treatises on Christianity ” and 
“The Self-Revelation of God.” His review articles are 
pungent, brilliant, and full of the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

The Rev. M. Uyémura, editor of “‘ The Japan Review ”’ 
and the “Evangelist,” is a leader of “the Church of 
Christ in Japan,” as the United Reformed churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian order are called. He is also a lec- 
turer in their Méiji Gakuin, in Tokio, and is pastor of 
the leading church in the capital. His “ Short Treatise 
on Truth,” and his solid articles in the “‘ Rikugo Zasshi ” 
and other reviews, have established his fame as a Christian 
author. Broad in his sympathies, but rarely expressing 
his views on mooted theological questions, he is a fine 
type of the influential and practical preacher. He was a 
pupil of “the sunny missionary,” the late S. R. Brown, of 
the Reformed Dutch Church. 

The Rev. K. Ibuka, President of the College in Tokio 
founded by the allied Presbyterial churches, was another 
of Dr. S. R. Brown’s pupils. A scholar, man of executive 
ability, and fine preacher, he spent one year in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has translated 
Van Oosterzee’s “Theology” and Young’s ‘ Christ in 
History,” and has done much 
and varied hard work in the 
Master's service. In the old 
days of feudalism, the Aidzu 
clansmen were noted for 
wearing unlacquered scab- 
bards of whitewood, which, 
as the present narrator well 
remembers, contrasted not 
unpleasantly with the gor- 
geous and extravagant sword- 
cases flaunted by the samurai 
of other clans. Neverthe- 
less, in battle the Aidzu men 
gave a good account of 
themselves, and none ever 
charged them with coward- 
ice. In these days, when 
clan’ names are swallowed 
up in larger patriotism, this Aidzu-born warrior of Jesus 
wields the sword of the Spirit with a simplicity and single- 
ness of aim which is in itself power. 

Here, for pure lack of space, I must cease calling the 
noble roll and ask my reader to glance only at a few 
names, The Rev. Y. Honda, President of Aoyama College 
in Tokio (Methodist Episcopal), was once the successful 
leader of his political party in his prefecture, and chair- 
man in the local legislature. Giving up politics in order 
to preach the Gospel, he studied two years in the United 
States. He is forty-five years old. The Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, 
Principal of the Toyo Eiwa Gakko, is a good preacher, 
and leader in the churches under the care of the Canadian 
Methodists. He is under forty. 

The Rev. D. Ebina, President of the Japan Missionary 
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Society, organized a large church in Annaka, the home of 
the lamented Neesima, and began native Christian work 
in Kumamoto, where taught the American Captain Janes 
and his wife (a daughter of Dr. H. M. Scudder), and whence 
came the famous “ Kumamoto band.” Of this company 
of Christian authors, editors, educators, evangelists, schol- 
ars, and pastors, one may read in that storage-battery of 
facts and thoughts, ‘An American Missionary in Japan,” 
by the Rev. M. L. Gordon, M.D. The Rev. T. Miya- 
gawa, for ten years pastor of one of the largest churches in 
central Japan, highly eloquent and vitally conservative, is 
also one of the “Kumamoto Band.” So also is the Lec- 
turer on Oriental Philosophy at Yale University, Mr. 
Morita, and Professor K. Ukita, now at Yale, so well 
known as a powerful review writer, and formerly editor of 
“The Christian,” in Tokio. The Rev. M. Oshikawa, one 
of the first of the young men to declare for Christ at Yoka- 
hama, Principal of the Tohoku Gakuwa-in at Sendai, is a 
leader in “ the Church of Christ in Japan ” in the northeast. 
Matsuyama of Kioto, profound scholar in the Japanese 
classics, was translator of the Bible. Okuno Masatsuna, 
poet and hymnist, one of the very first (with Ogawa, who 
is still active pastor and evangelist) to become a Christian, 
still preaches the Gospel in hale old age. His hymns are 
sung all over the Empire by Christians of almost every 
name. 

No attempt is here made even to glance at the career or 
work of our American or European brethren, but only at 
the phases of the new life of the Japanese as they have 
found it in Christ. The work of these thinking, organiz- 
ing, working sons of the Land of the Morning and of the 
new light in Christ Jesus cannot be put into statistics. 
Phenomenally in the churches and inductively among all 
the men of the New Japan, from Emperor to day-laborer, 
their work is priceless for all time and for eternity. Japan 
is still Hi no Moto—Beginning of the Day—for all Asia. 


Easter in Athens 


By W. Irving Hunt 


Among the educated classes of Greece the influence of 
the Church hardly extends beyond the observance of its 
forms ; but among the common people its influence is 
strong. Its long fasts are faithfully kept. For fifty days 
before Easter the faithful Greek eats no eggs, fish, or meat 
of any kind. The doctor of a little Boeotian village said, 
in reply to out invitation to share our meal, “I do not eat 
meat now. I am a Christian. Don’t you know about 
Christ in your country?” During this fast the people live 
on figs, olives, beans, bread, and wine, but are allowed no 
butter. 

On the Friday before Easter there are funeral services 
for Christ in all the churches, and then the congregations 
go forth in the night to bury Christ. The procession is 
headed by a brass band playing dirge music such as you 
hear in military and other funerals at Athens. Black ban- 
ners, crosses, and other insignia are borne along. The 
priests chant a solemn dirge, and with them they bear 
a heavy piece of tapestry, on which is embroidered a life- 
size picture of Christ. A great multitude of mourners 
follow bearing candles. © 

On Easter eve there are impressive ceremonies in mem- 
ory of the Resurrection. By mere virtue of the fact that 
we were foreigners—so kind is the Greek to foreigners—we 
were granted a place on a platform erected before the 
Cathedral. The square and the streets around were 
packed with people, all holding unlighted candles and 
waiting for the midnight hour. At midnight the Metropo- 
lite joyfully announced, ‘‘ Christ is risen,” and lighted a 
candle. The light and the good news spread together. 
Friend greeted friend with “Christ is risen,” to which 
the reply was, ‘“ He is truly risen.” In the small towns 


they embrace and kiss each other for joy. The light 
soon spread till the whole square, the windows, balco- 
nies, and roofs of houses, were one blaze of light from 
thousands of candles. 


Never had I seen such magic illu- 
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mination. The church-bells rang. The choir, the priests, 
the royal princes, and the Prime Minister came forth from 
the church in a procession with banners; and there, in 
sight of the multitude, a service was chanted, during which 
the princes and the Prime Minister kissed the picture of 
Christ on the Bible. The priests chanted over and over 
again, “Jesus Christ is risen from the dead.” On our 
way home we heard the Easter greeting, ‘‘ Christ is risen.” 
For weeks after Easter it is a common greeting. I have 
heard it on a railroad train, and at the lonely and ruined 
fort of Phyle a shepherd met us two weeks after Easter 
with this greeting. Understood rightly, it is a greeting of 
peace and love. 

On Easter morning, when the fast is broken, each family 
has a lamb roasted whole on a long wooden spit. Butch. 
ers go from house to house to slaughter the lambs, which 
often have a tuft of wool on their heads dyed red, to signify 
“the blood of the Lamb.” Easter is a day of joy, of eat- 
ing and drinking, and is celebrated much like our Fourth 
of July, with firecrackers, bombs, guns, and pistols. 
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A Silage in the Christmas Light 


An Easter Forethought 
By Julia Ward Howe 


The Christmas-tide was at its height, 
And in the hall a joyous throng, 

Their faces radiant with delight, 
Waited for Handel’s master-song. 


The comfort that the seer foretold, 
The message by the angels brought, 
The shepherds watching by their fold, 
The Babe, of Orient pilgrims sought ; 


And thence the scaffolding of Faith, 
That builds her way to very heaven, 
The triumph over sin and death, “| 
The eternal promise sealed and given ; 


And “ Lord of lords,” and “ King of kings,” 
The chorus thundered in its might ; 

The ransom of created things, 
The crown of victory and light. 


In all that music, glad and loud, 
A secret sentence came to me; 

Amid the plaudits of the crowd 
It only whispered, “ Calvary.” 


Then from the ecstasy of sound 
My spirit fled, in dark divorce, 

To where a victim, stretched and bound, 
Hung in the iron grasp of force. 


In the gloom-gathering eventide, 
Dank with its dews upon his head, 
With bleeding hands and piercéd side, 
The Christ of whom they sing is dead. 


O for one moment of the power 

To taste that deep abysmal cup,— 
Serenely, in that fatal hour, 

To drink its bitter blackness up 


Commend me to that breaking heart 
Which still its cry could Godward lift ; 
Let me rehearse the humblest part 
In that immortal, sinless shrift ! 


The world doth oft its tyrants praise, 

Crowns them with splendor and with song ; 
Unworthy brows still wear the bays 

That to earth’s heroes should belong. 


But when to help our human need 
This witness met the death abhorred, 
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Content to agonize and bleed, 
Then was he King, then was he Lord! 


The earth is promised to the meek, 
The pure in heart their God shall see ; 
But when life’s boon supreme I seek, 
Lend me thy glory, Calvary ! 


% 


The Rescuing of Jeanne Pareau 
By Francis S, Palmer 


In the year 1679 there was a small settlement and fort 
about twenty miles up the St. Lawrence River'from Mon- 
treal. It was a trading-post, and around it stretched some 
cleared land dotted with farm-houses; in times when 
there was trouble with the Indians the farmers had often 
been forced to move to the fort for safety, but this had 
not happened for many years. 

Raoul Pareau, farmer and fur-trader, lived in a big log 
house some little distance from the fort ; and one stormy 
evening in February his household was gathered about 
the hearth in the large livingroom. There was Raoul 
himself, a man of sixty, whose rugged frame had stood 
many a hardship when he was a young coureur des bois 
seeking furs in the woods; then there was his wife, 
Jeanne, the daughter, a girl of eighteen; and half a dozen 
men and women, all of whom were in his employ. 

He was a well-to-do man, and the autumn before had 
laid in a good stock of French wine; so the party in the 
big room to-night was a merry one. There was drinking 
—though in moderation, for Raoul was no carouser— 
and smoking and _ story-telling and singing of songs. 
Michel Ladue—who was Raoul’s clerk in the fur-trading 
—had just given them a love-song of old France, and was 
looking in vain for a soft glance from Jeanne Pareau, when 
there was a knock at the door. 

“ You go, Michel,” said Raoul, ‘and see who is fool 
enough to be out on such a night.” 

Michel opened the door, and a young man, tall and 
straight, entered. He was dressed in the costume of a 
coureur des bois: leggins and long jacket of deerskin, 
red sash around his waist, brightly beaded moccasins, and 
cap of yellowish-brown sable fur. His skin was dark, and 
his sharply aquiline features were framed in thick black 
hair. 

The faces of the people in the room showed various de- 
grees of welcome and dislike. Raoul frowned, and Michel 
looked uneasy. 

“Tt’s you, isit, Noél Malbceuf!” exclaimed Raoul. 
wondered what fool was abroad in this storm !” 

“And now you know,” said the newcomer, confronting 
Raoul with an unabashed face. “ But how is it with Ma- 
dame Pareau ? and with you, Jeanne ?” 

“ All is well enough with us,” answered the mother, her 
look of slight displeasure fading away as he came forward 
pee Be <5 her hand. ‘ And when did you come back, 
Noél ?” 

“Late this afternoon, and twenty other coureurs des 
dois came in with me. The fall and winter trapping was 
good, and our sleds were heavy laden with furs.” His 
glance was always wandering to Jeanne, who did not dare 
= lift her eyes from the floor, for her father was watching 

er. 

“T only stopped to eat and get warm, and then came to 
see how you have all been these five months,” Noél 
went on. 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” growled Raoul. “ But is 
it true that the Algonquins are growing restive and even 
threaten the settlements ?” 

“It is true,” replied the coureur des bois; “ they are in 
want of food, and complain that the traders cheat them.” 

“It’s not the traders,” Raoul said, angrily ; “it’s these 
beggarly coureurs des bois that we have nowadays who exas- 
perate them with all kinds of rascality—they are the ones 
to blame! But let the Indians come—the wretched dogs! 


“Ty 
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—our soldiers will be ready for them ! 
one was burned at the stake! 
better.” 

Noél’s dark face flushed till it was of a bronze color. 
“ Monsieur Pareau,” he said, “ my mother was an Indian.” 

“T know it well,” said Raoul, with a loud laugh; “ and 
one of the miserable Montagnais tribe, too—not even an 
Algonquin! So I’ve often told that poor fool Jeanne.” 

Noél held a glass of wine in his hand, and he flung the 
wine in Raoul Pareau’s face. The older man sprang to 
his feet with an oath, and they grappled, struggling across 
the room. Raoul gasped and grew black in the face; the 
fingers of the half-breed griped his throat. 

The women screamed and the men strove to drag them 
apart. Noél's burst of anger was soon spent; he loosed 
his hold and let himself be dragged away. 

“Go!” roared Raoul as soon as he could get his breath, 
“Go, and never come back, nor speak to Jeanne again !” 

Noél left the house with a heavy heart; he knew Jeanne 
would never marry him while her father was so opposed to 
him, and now the last hope of reconciliation seemed gone. 


I would that every 
They deserve nothing 


The next evening the Pareau household were assembled 
as usual in the big room. It was getting late; the heavy 
door was bolted for the night and the board shutters put 
in place against the windows, 

Raoul spoke to his wife. “If that report about the 
Indians being restless proves true, we’d better move into 
the fort ; we’re too exposed out here. It’s strange to hear 
of hostile Algonquins, yet it’s best to be safe.” 

Just then the end of a log driven from the outside 
came crashing through the door, and another and another 
through the different windows. The men had hardly time 
to spring to their feet before a score of Indians had leaped 
into the room. They were in war paint, and brandished 
clubs and knives. 

Raoul Pareau, who had not forgotten the time when he 
was a young coureur des bois, and who could still fight 
like an old bear, laid about him valiantly with his fists ; 
but soon he was overpowered, and lay on the floor bound 
hand and foot. 

There was turmoil and struggling; the candles were 
knocked from the table, and the room Jeft in darkness save 
for the fitful firelight. The Frenchmen had no firearms 
within reach ; it was long since there had been Indians to 
fight, and there were no hunters in Raoul Pareau’s hard- 
working household. 

The trembling women had huddled together in a corner. 
Suddenly Jeanne was lifted from the floor, and a voice 
whispered in her ear: “ Jeanne, it is Noél; perhaps I can 
save you.” 

He carried her swiftly out through the door; in the 
gloom and confusion he was unnoticed. 

He started toward the fort, then stopped. ‘“ We could 
never go across the fields to the fort without being seen by 
the Indians,” he whispered. ‘Our only hope is to go 
down the river to the settlement. I can easily carry you 
—it is nothing for a coureur des bois. There we can give 
the alarm and send back aid.” 

Noé! hurried into the friendly shelter of the woods, and 
a few minutes later came out on the bank of the broad 
river covered by wind-swept ice. Taking off his long 
jacket of deerskin, he wrapped Jeanne in it, then stepped on 
the ice, and began the twenty-mile journey to the settle- 
ment at Montreal. His moccasins gave hima sure footing 
on the smooth surface, and the exercise kept him warm. 

Till midnight he went on, running slowly and easily. At 
times he put Jeanne down from his shoulder, and, taking her 
hand, made her run by his side so that she should not freeze. 
He had to keep careful watch ahead, for part of the way there 
were rapids, where the swift water would not be bound by 
the ice, and broke through it, boiling and angry. 

It was a still, starlit night, and often they heard the 
howling of wolves as they chased some deer or moose 
through the snowy forest. It seemed to Jeanne, as she 
was borne along on his broad shoulder, that they two, and 
the wolves and their weary prey, were the only things 
alive, it was all so desolate—the broad expanse of the 
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frozen river, the distant snow-covered hills, the white forest. 
She and her lover seemed the last of mankind. 

Finally she grew very cold, and then he stopped and 
built a fire on a long point that jutted out into the ice. He 
cut evergreen boughs for a bed for her and also for a thick 
covering, and arranged them near the fire. Jeanne bur- 
rowed in these, warm and comfortable; her sadness for 
her family was the only thing that made her unhappy. 

Noél stayed awake all night, keeping up the fire and look- 
ing out for wolves. Once a hare came hopping along on 
the snow near him, and he knocked it over with a hatchet 
he carried at his belt and which he could throw like 
an Indian; and so there was something for breakfast. 
Jeanne slept well and awoke refreshed in spite of her 
trouble and this strange bedchamber. Notwithstandirg 
her slend:r figure and fair face, she was a hardy girl—a 
true daughter of the frozen land of New France. 

Then they went on again, ard in due time reached the 
settlement where is now the city of Montreal. She was to 
stay at the convent while he gave the alarm and went 
back with a rescuing party to the fort up the river. But 
first he had something to say to her. 

“ You know, Jeanne, that your family must be prisoners 
taken far back to the Algonquin villages, or else were 
killed outright. You are left without any protector. Marry 
me now; then there will be some one to care for you. 
Your father is past objecting; for as we left the room I 
saw a war-club raised to give him his death-blow. Even 
if he were alive, his objections would surely vanish, now 
that I have so proved my love. Marry me, Jeanne, before 
I go back—perhaps to my death. I will fight more fiercely 
to avenge your fatherand mother if I am their son-in-law.” 

Jeanne could not refuse, and they were married. 

In a few hours after he had left her, Noél returned. 
“A hundred of us, soldiers and coureurs des bois, had 
started up the river when we met a messenger from the 
fort. This man said that after breaking into your father’s 
house the Indians got frightened and hurried off, not even 
stopping to take along their pri:oners; so your family are 
alive, and safe at home. I hurried back to tell you the 
joyful news, while the others went on to garrison the fort 
tor a few days till all danger is thought to be past.” 

When her first feeling of delight was over, Jeanne’s 
face grew slightly troubled again. ‘“ But, oh, Noél! won’t 
my father be angry when he hears about us?’ 

“I suppose he will,” said Noél, calmly. ‘ However, he 
can’t help matters now, that’s certain. And you know you 
didn’t think you were disobeying him when we married.” 

Every few hours, tor a day or two, runners came from 
the tort to say that nothing more had been seen of the 
war-party of Algonquins; and finally the soldiers returned 
to Montreal, Raoul Pareau, it was said, was very angry, 
and declared he would not see his daughter. But Ma- 
dame Pareau sent kind messages to Jeanne, bidding her be 
patient with her father, for in time all would be well. 
Noél and his young wife stayed on at Montreal; for he 
had money, having done better than. usual with his trap- 
ping in the fall and wiater. “Later in the spring, when the 
grim Count de Frontenac was warring with the English, 
and their allies the Iroquois, Noél went with him, going 
far to the south, where the English learned to respect the 
name of De Frontenac. Noél fought so bravely that he 
grew in favor with the Count, who made him captain of 
the band of coureurs des bois that acted as guides to the 
French army; and so he got a good salary and became a 
man of importance. 

. This, together with the pleading of Madame Pareau, 
softened the heart of old Raoul, and he and his son-in-law 
came to be friends. Raoul forgot all about the Mon- 
tagnais mother, speaking only of his son-in-law's father, old 
Monsieur Malbceuf, who was a gentleman and well con- 
nected in France. But Noé! was not ashamed of the 
Indian blood, and grew to have much influence with his 
mother’s people. 

There was one time when Raoul Pareau came near get- 
ting very angry: that was when he heard it said that the 
Indians who broke into his house were not Indians at all, 
but only twenty young coureurs des bois, friends of Noél 
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Malbceuf, who disguised themselves and made a pretense of 
attacking the house in order that Noél might run off with 
Jeanne and persuade her to marry him. However, Raoul 
decided to laugh at the wholé story—it was not worth lis- 


tening to! 


How People Live 


XII.—An Irish Manor-House 
By Lucy C. Lillie 


Where it was situated need not be put down; but, if not 
one of the grandest places in its northern county, it is a 
typical manor-house, of a rank sufficient to entitle it to- 
distinction, and serves my purpose better than the loftier 
turrets and broader acres which belong to some of its 
neighbors. The family is “centuries old ;” the house has. 
known many generations; one crest was given in Crom- 
well’s day, another in the last century, and there have- 
been Protestants and Catholics alike in the family history. 

In America we would consider the stately lawn, with its. 
guardian trees dotting it here and there, the curving drive,. 
the quaint flower-garden, breadth of field and meadow-land 
all richly cultured, warrant enough for calling the place, 
as the guide-book does, a “ noble” one, while the house 
itself, standing on a slight eminence, is of fine proportions,. 
built of gray stone, with here and there white “ trimmings” 
—one wing charmingly irregular, one turret pierced with tiny 
windows suggestive of days when maidens may have lan- 
guished and knights scaled the wall on ladders of their 
sweethearts’ tresses. If there was on our first approach a 
striking difference between this dear old manor and the 
English ones we had visited, it was in the fact that not far 
away lay the farm-yard and servants’ quarters, and the 
‘“‘people” who attended us had that delightful blending of 
familiarity in speech with absolute respect of manner which 
is impossible with “‘ Jeemes ” and his compeers in England... 

As the hall door was flung open, and our host bade us 
welcome—a kingly-looking old man of nearly eighty years, 
white-haired, ruddy, tall, broad-shouldered, erect as a lad 
fresh from military training, and making a fine pic. 
ture as he stood there, his favorite dogs grouped about 
him, apparently as much interested in welcoming their 
master’s guests from America as he was himself—and down 
the broad hall came other members of the family, in a 
moment we were all chatting like old friends, the sweet 
Irish voices, the cordial, Aomely greetings, the sympathetic- 
touch of hand and gleam of the eyes just, as F re- 
marked, “‘ what one might expect.” 

It was five o'clock, and, without removing our hats, we 
were ushered into a long drawing-room, where half a dozen 
people were assembled talking pleasantly over their cups 
of tea and buttered cakes—the tea-table, low and generous 
in proportion, gleaming with silver which, we learned: 
later, had been buried by a valiant ancestress of the house 
during Cromwe'l’s occupancy of the place. The party wasa 
merry and charmingly congenial one—an Oxford professor, 
an Irish baronet with a pretty, vivacious daughter, an “‘ In-- 
dian” colonel home on leave, a Scotch lady from Aber- 
deen, a famous Oriental traveler, a young “ far-down ” 
sprig of nobility, formerly the ward of our host, and a young. 
English lady, widow of the “ Masther’s” nephew (over 
here, singular to say, for the first time since her marriage 
out in India, and forthe purpose of examining and investi- 
gating into her husband's Irish acres and patrimony) 

‘“* And now,” says our hostess, ‘you'll be tired enough 
before dinner, and [’ll show you your rooms myself.” 

They were on the first corridor above the drawing-room, 
overlooking the Jawn and drive at one side, the old-. 
fashioned gardens and pleasaunce at the other—a wide 
bedchamber hung in chintz of dark reds and greens, a 
small sitting and dressing room combined. Firelight from. 
peat on a low hearth gave an air of good cheer, and. 
the smiling, fresh-faced, capped and aproned, but entirely 
friendly, maid sent to wait upon us seemed part of our 
kindly welcome. 

Dinner-time at Half-past seven brought the party, with: 
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quite a show of fine toilettes, to the drawing-room, and 
the social meal—-that culmination of the day’s events— 
seemed to unite all present, friends and strangers, with 
a common bond—as much informality as.at a home 
gathering mingling with the etiquette which makes life 
graceful and smooth upon its household wheels. 

The next morning, when the choice of out-of-door 
occupations was given, I elected to drive with Lady G 
on a tour of visits she had to make among her people, as 
I was quite as anxious to see cabin as manor-house life. 
‘“ Poverty?” she said, in answer to a question from my- 
self as she turned her ponies’ heads to the right of the 
Park gates; “ well, indeed, my dear, there zs plenty of it. 
But we work as hard as we can to keep real want away ; 
and some of our people are really very well off—but, oh, 
farther down, I've seen sights I’d rather forget !” 

We drew up before a small cottage consisting of two 
rooms, in the first one of which—a kitchen with sanded 
floor and large open fireplace—a woman and four or five 
children were assembled, every one of whom hastened to 
greet her ladyship. A couple of chairs were cleaned and 
placed for us, and then ensued a chat between my friend 
and the mother of the little family about their home and 
family matters, while I looked about the certainly poor 
but not untidy place. A great kettleful of potatoes was 
boiling away over the peat fire, and, as I learned later, 
with a sprinkling of salt and milk, would make the family 
dinner. And while I rarely in Ireland saw a more elab- 
orate meal, and very seldom any meat among the poorer 
classes, yet indigestion seemed unknown, and in nearly every 
instance the children, at least, had blooming complexions. 

“And is Middy Braughan to be married next week, Mrs. 
Mulcahy?” was Lady G——’s last inquiry. 

The woman’s face—a weatherbeaten but rather comely 
one—showed keen amusement. 

“ Sure, she is, my lady. Sorra a bit will she lave Denis 
Donovan go!” 

Lady G—— laughed, and as we drove on explained 
that ‘‘Middy” had gone to America some five years 
before to make her fortune, and, on returning some two 
months previous, had been reported as very well off, and, 
what from her remarkably plain looks she never had been 
before, a most desirable ‘‘catch.” Her claims to distinc- 
tion of the solid kind were based chiefly on the quality of 
her luggage, she having arrived with a huge “ Saratoga ” 
trunk. What it contained the neighborhood conjectured 
about until it became a widespread rumor that treasures 
untold were concealed in its capacious depths ; Middy, the 
while, preserving a smiling but rather s/and-ofish manner 
which only confirmed the reports of her wealth; and Denis 
Donovan, a man of fifty, with a ‘‘small bit of a place ” of his 
own, had at last boldly offered himself in marriage. Middy, 
grown shrewd from foreign journeyings, “‘ trifled ” a bit with 
him, then consented, and when he rather timidly asked to-see 
‘inside o’ the thrunk,” she cheerfully opened it, disclosing 
—emptiness! Vainly did Denis Donovan seek an excuse to 
free himself from his bonds. We saw the couple married ; 
the bride, a hopelessly plain-looking girl, in a gown Lady 
G considerately sent her; the groom, as all his 
friends declared, ‘ down-looking ” enough for a funeral ; 
but the old steward at the Park observed, ‘' Sure, Middy 
Braughan’s the lightest hand for cheese and butter in the 
county, and hasn’t Dinis a dairy farm, and what more can 
he want !” 

There was talk at luncheon as to how the afternoon 
should be spent, and, as in an English county house, 
the guests felt free to dispose of themselves and their time 
each as he saw fit, thus simplifying the burden of enter- 
taining for the host and hostess, and insuring the personal 
enjoyment of each individual. It ended in our having a 
house party and a riding one—the latter taking in some 
ten miles of wonderfully fine country, richly diversified, 
though with but scant human habitation, and, if a trifle 
melancholy in its loneliness and quiet, pone the less rich 
in color and fine in landscape. Now and then we clat- 
tered into some tiny hamlet or village, meeting curtsies 
and lifted caps from the good-natured-looking peasantry ; 
once or twice Miss G stopped to speak to some child 
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or girl, always in the same friendly, sympathetic fashion, 
showing how much interest was felt by the “ family” for 
their poorest tenants. Under one cottage window the 
same young lady drew rein to look up, calling, “ Oh, Ailie ! 
how are you to-day?” and a hand pushed open the lattice, 
and there, propped up in an easy chair, her face white as 
the pillows, was a young girl—one of the steward’s nieces 
—dying, we were told, of consumption. ‘‘ She’s better the 
day, Miss Mora, the Lord love you!” called down her 
mother, whose hand had pushed back the blind. The two 
girlish faces looked each into the other—one so bright and 
bonny and glowing with health, the other so pale and fad- 
ing; and yet, before the grass grew green a second sum- 
mer on little Ailie’s grave, Mora’s last resting-place was 
flower-strewn in the same churchyard, her brief happiness 
as a radiant young wife over, her little child sleeping in 
her arms. 

We dismounted that day at the rectory, a charming 
place half buried in vines and roses, where the “ parson” 
had his proverbial ‘ quiver full,” and a merry, bright-eyed 
set of young people they were, the mother being a very 
handsome, stout lady, with a ‘‘fine” Yorkshire accent, 
which the youngsters audaciously mimicked, their own 
tongues by no means innocent of just a bit of the brogue. 
There was a regiment stationed at G——, and at F 
Rectory we found three officers idling away the time of the 
two oldest girls as well as their own, in what seemed a very’ 
agreeable fashion, the mother sitting near by with her lace- 
work, not interfering, but, as Mora G observed, ‘' over- 
looking it all.” 

“And those girls have a hard pull of it,” said Mora, 
later. “ Just fancy, they want to go out, poor things, nat- 
urally enough, and Norah—that’s the fine-looking, black- 
eyed one—has five pounds a year to dress on! Think of 
that! And there are six of them!” 

I tried to imagine any one of my young friends at home, 
under similar social circumstances, dressing on. twenty-five 
dollars per annum, but the picture was impossible. The rec- 
tory people had three o’clock tea, but we found our five o’clock 
repast invitingly waiting ; the late mail in, a pile of home 
letters for all the company, over which we sat and gossiped 
and exchanged ideas and information agreeably until, with 
the dressing-bell, came the remembrance that to-night quite 
a formal dinner-party was to take place, and away we 
whisked to put on our prettiest gowns and brightest jewels. 
Some of the guests, 1 learned, came a distance of six or 
eight miles, and the stable-yard was full and the house- 
keeper's room quite as lively as our part of the house. 
There were about fifteen invited guests, mostly elderly 
people, of rather a heavy turn of mind and conservative, 
but our house-party later diffused as much jollity as was 
possible, even to the singing of negro melodies and some 
purely American songs and new ballads. Three of the 
gentlemen present were magistrates, who expected to “sit ” 
on the morrow, and various and impressive were the dis- 
cussions between our host and themselves, for it appeared 
that there had been considerable “feeling” of late, and 
much animosity shown to the constabulary. We drove 
into G the next day and heard some local cases tried, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, the mother-wit of the peasant 
outdid the legal acumen of his judge or accuser; one man 
with a villainous black eye and a bandaged hand actually 
inducing the prosecution to believe he “ hadn’t seen a fight 
in a month ’n’ more, bad luck to it!” There was one 
eviction case. The “young master” coyld not help it, 
but late that evening I went with Mora G down past 
the farm-yard—itself a picture—to a small cabin which she 
told me was nicknamed “ The Refuge,” as it so often 
served its present purpose. There the homeless little family 
were assembled, with a hot mess of potatoes for their supper 
and mattresses and blankets for their beds, while some 
more permanent shelter would soon be provided. 

‘‘ Not 400 soon,” explained Mora, “or he’d give offense. 
Even as it is, Uncle H sometimes comes near getting 
into trouble with a neighbor because he is always so ready 
to help the poor people.” 

The routine of the household varied only, I think, in the 
modes of recreation, the mistress performing her duties as 
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methodically as her housemaids theirs ; and I certainly saw 
no sign of shiftless or happy-go-lucky ways in that estab- 
lishment. The housekeeper was a brisk old woman, for- 
merly Lady G——’s nurse, and her present duties were of a 
very general character, since Lady G—— really superin- 
tended the entire ménage, old Mrs. Kelly filling in gaps— 
keeping the younger servants in order, and, in a deliciously 
cool, fragrant room, with marble-slabbed tables and shelves 
of jams and the like, concocting the daintiest of desserts. 
No pastry has ever tasted to me lighter or sweeter than 
good Mrs, Kelly’s, no creams purer or richer; and what 
puddings went forth from that cool retreat of hers, to be 
cooked by Mary in the kitchen! Every morning this same 
Mary held counsel with Mrs. Kelly, who in turn reported to 
Lady G——-; or, if the occasion warranted it, the three 
“ put their wits together ;” for the cuisine of the Park had a 
well established and founded reputation, the old Master 
being an epicure among epicures, for all his eighty years 
and over. Then to Lady G ’s own room would come 
one or another of the servants if there was anything to say 
or hear; they were like a part of the family, the younger 
ones looking up to their mistress as to a friend, an oracle, 
if not almost a mother. There were eight house-servants. 
It interested me as a housekeeper to know their duties and 
wages. The cook, a real cordon-bleu, although taught on 
the place by Mrs. Kelly herself, had twenty-five pounds a 
year, beer-money, and a smart kitchen-maid to help her; 
the latter, besides the advantage of learning to cook, re- 
ceiving six pounds and four suits of clothes yearly. At- 
tached to this department was also a lad of about sixteen 
who did “odd bits”—chores, I suppose we would call 
them—for the cook and her little Peggy. The butler, then 
in his twenty-third year of service, had forty pounds a 
year, a cottage for his little family, a good piece of ground 
for his garden, all the food they really required, besides 
his clothes and the constant gifts of cast-off garments of 
Lady G—— and her daughter for his wife and three girls. 
The oldest of these was teaching school ten miles away, 
the two younger ones were in service—one at the Park, as 
Miss G——’s own maid, the other at B——- House, five 
miles away, while the boys were learning useful trades, and 
quite as much objects of interest tothe Park family. There 
were two footmen at twenty pounds a year, one of whom 
acted as valet for the “young master,” our host being at- 
tended by an elderly person, in importance only equaled 
by Mrs. Kelly herself, and between whom and the house- 
keeper, report had it, a “standing promise” existed, but 
when to be fulfilled no one ventured to inquire. Thomas 
—such was this functionary’s name—ruled his master with 
a rod of iron—gently, perhaps, but firmly. ‘Thomas 
objects,” the bright-eyed old gentleman would declare, 
laughing, as he withdrew from some walking or driving 
party. ‘He says he can’t hear of it.” 

Large entertainments were only occasionally given, but 
at the first, during our visit, I ceased to wonder at their 
being few and far between. Invitations were issued a 
fortnight in advance to about one hundred people for the 
daytime, and by eleven o’clock on the appointed day the 
guests began to arrive. Fortunately, the weather was fine, 
for to entertain such a company indoors in wet weather 
would have been intolerable; but they were speedily 
enjoying themselves on the grounds, where archery, tennis, 
and even poor old croquet were brought into play, the 
young people pairing off readily enough, after their nature 
all the world over. At two o'clock a really sumptuous 
luncheon was served—to some of the older ones in the 
dining-room, to others out of-doors. Again the “ garden 
party” was resumed, the “elders” sitting about gossiping 
and exchanging the news of the day and their homes, with 
a watchful eye, no doubt, over the doings of their own 
young Corydon or Phyllis. Some elderly ladies vanished 
into the upper regions to enjoy “forty winks” before the 
evening repast—more like a “ high tea” than actual dinner 
or supper. And then, before all the stars were out or the 
moon had risen, came the guests bidden to the dance. 
There is a ball-room at the Park; this, of course, was 
thrown open, and a prettier, merrier sight I have never 
witnessed than this dance, young and old participating, 
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while the music of two violins, a harp, and a piano made 
as good a ball-room orchestra as we needed. The “ Master” 
explained that he had danced here on the occasion of his 
coming of age, and again when he brought his bride home. 
His fine old face looked like a picture as he spoke ; one 
could fancy the fair nobility of its youth. 

There was a supper at midnight, followed by another 
hour or two of cotillon dancing. The morning’s primrose 
colored the sky and showed us the country lovely in its 
tender glow before the last guests drove away. Smiling 
faces, sweet eyes, gay, light-hearted voices, are part of our 
happiest memories of the Irish Manor. 


x) 


Kindergartens at the World’s Fair 
By Elizabeth Harrison 


Various causes have, during the past few years, tended 
to draw attention to the subject of child-life and child- 
culture, and so attractive has it been found that theaters 
and public entertainments of ‘all sorts have eagerly seized 
upon precocious and talented children as new means by 
which to draw the public to their places of business. It 
has become a common thing to read in our play-bills of 
this, that, or the other child phenomenon who will appear 
in such and such a play. The society columns of our 
newspapers so frequently mention children’s balls and fash- 
ionable parties that they have ceased to create any com- 
ment. But few of these people realize the extent to which 
they are robbing childhood of its most sacred right, namely, 
the privilege of working out its problems and growing by 
means of its experiences and observations, disturbed by 
no thought of its being the center of attraction or the sub- 
ject of comment or criticism. It is this undisturbed child- 
hood which lays the foundation of sincerity of purpose and 
honesty of character. 

When, however, it becomes known that exhibition kin- 
dergartens are to be one of the attractions of the World’s 
Fair, it is time for thoughtful people to consider carefully 
the pros and cons of the case. 

However much the enthusiastic promoters of the scheme 
may hope to gain for the kindergarten cause by thus ex- 
hibiting “the live thing” to a promiscuous throng com- 
posed of earnest, careless, idle, or weary sightseers, will 
not the loss be greater than the gain? Can little children 
be taken daily into that thronging, jostling mass of human- 
ity, breathe the hot summer air which has been devital- 
ized by a hundred thousand visitors, have their nerves 
excited by the confusion and stir ‘of the huge show which 
is going on about them, in many cases be told by injudi- 
cious parents that they are part of that show, and yet 
remain as quiet, wholesome, and unconscious of self as a 
little child should be? It is a violation of one of the 
deepest principles of the kindergarten philosophy to thus 
exhibit them. 

Again, can any kindergartner, however experienced or 
however especially gifted she may be, do her best work, or 
do justice to the real aim of the kindergarten, when she 
knows that her chief concern is to exhibit the kindergarten 
methods rather than to develop the inner being of the 
child? Were it not so, the kindergarten would not be 
there. Is not this sacrificing the spirit for the letter? And 
will any real good come from it? 

Last, but not least, will not these exhibitions of kinder- 
garten methods, however well conducted, tend to increase 
the present evil tendency toward dragging little children 
to the front, when those who stand as authority on the sub- 
ject of the training of children seem thus to give their con- 
sent to the show business ? 

Personally, I regret the movement more than I can ex- 
press in words, and I feel assured that the earnest, thought- 
ful parent will hesitate before subjecting his or her child 
to this ordeal. And, if ovr children must not risk being 
injured, can we, as educated mothers and teachers, ask it 
of the children of the poor, whose mothers are too weary 
after the day’s toil to think much about the matter? 

Chicago, IIL 
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The Spectator 


In that most fascinating of true sailor “ yarns,” Dana’s “ Two 
Years Before the Mast,” the author speaks somewhere of fall- 
ing into conversation about the corn laws of England with a 
sailor, and finding that poor Jack knew far more about the sub- 
ject than he himself did, and could argue the knotty points in an 
edifying way. This recollection was brought to the Spectator’s 
mind by a recent visit to the fo’c’stle, in company with a colpor- 
teur. The sailorman occasionally shows a hard-headed acumen 
in dealing with the ugly facts of his life which the ordinary vis- 
itor finds it difficult to cope with. This particular visit was to 
the forecastle of one of the huge freight steamers which now 
do the work that the clipper ships of old used to perform, 
and which during their brief stay in the port of New York lie 
at the piers on the west side of the city, the sailing vessels 
being found mostly on the east side. Nobody knows how big 
and substantial these steamers really are until he goes aboard 
one and takes note of their make and dimensions; and likewise 
few landsmen realize how small is the space usually allotted on 
these vessels to the sailors for their living quarters. 

® 

Imagine a cave about twenty feet underground, reached by a 
very steep and narrow flight of stairs; this cave about ten by 
fifteen feet, but so lined with bunks that only four or five feet of 
clear space is left as a passageway through the central part ; the 
place lit by three bull’s-eyes communicating with daylight, pre- 
sumably, but needing the supplement of a candle on the floor to 
enable the men to see the way to their mouths while eating their 
dinner; scattered around the central passageway and reclining 
on the upper bunks are fourteen men, now just through with 
their eating and engaged in smoking the pipe of comfort in the 
brief remaining interval between morning and afternoon work. 
This is the sailor’s home; his sleeping-room, dining-room, 
library, and parlor. Is it any wonder that men who are com- 
pelled to live in such kennels, in order that more room may be 
gained for the disposition of freight, should sometimes view 
with ill-concealed impatience the labors of those who seek to 
evangelize their souls, while their bodies are doomed to existence 
amid such surroundings? 


_ The missionary did not. hand tracts to these men; he gave 
them a little handbill inviting them to attend a Gospel meeting 
at a certain hall, the location of which was indicated by a map 
on the back of the handbill. Then he spoke a few words, saying 
that he hoped all would be at the meeting, and would get Chris- 
tian help there that would make them better men; he knew they 
would, if they would only give their hearts to the Lord. The 
men were inclined to talk, and one of the able seamen spoke up, 
not disrespectfully, but in a dogged way: “That’s all right; 
we've heard that before; but how about the way we're treated 
by the ones that have done as you say? There’s ——, one of 
the big steamship owners; last month he cut our pay down from 
four pound fifteen shillin’ to four pound a month; and then he 
goes an’ gives a thousand pound to some church—money that 
he’s wrung out o’ the hides o’ us men. What good does his 
religion do him—er us?” The missionary expressed his sorrow 
that such things should be, and made another appeal to the men 
to seek salvation, leaving the wrongful actions of others to be 
rectified at the judgment-seat. Another man spoke up: “ And 
meanwhile how is our children’s bellies to be filled? I suppose 
we ortn’t to have any children! That’s what one of these fellows 
said not long ago to a sailor who asked him how we was a-goin’ to 
support our wives and children on that little mite. ‘A sailor or 
a fireman oughtn’t to git married,’ says he. What do you think 
o’ that kind of a Christian ?” 


The Spectator here suggested that that man was not a real 
Christian, and that there were a great many apparent Christians 
who did not either practice or understand Christianity, and that 
such cases only proved hypocrisy to bea bad thing, not the Chris- 
tianity that declared we must do unto others as we would be done 
by. He furthermore suggested that their good friends the mis- 
sionaries were aiming to give them help aad strength to resist 
personal temptations, such as particularly beset sailors, and that 
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they would surely be the gainers by attending meetings that 
were designed to help them live clean, upright lives. But the 
labor problem was evidently stirring these men’s souls, for a big, 
bushy-bearded fellow broke out: “ An’ here’s another thing that 
Christian ship-owner did. He wanted us to sign a contract 
agreein’ to stay a year with him, an’ keepin’ back some of our 
wages, which we would forfeit if we left—” Just here a bell 
sounded, and all the men tumbled off their bunks and went on 
deck. The dinner hour was over, and we must depart, for the 
missionary is not welcome on board ship during working hours. 
@ 

On another vessel a visit was paid to the firemen, Having 
been joined by a woman missionary who does a great deal of 
good work among the sailors, the Spectator inquired of her 
whether she met many difficulties in her work. “One has to 
get used to picking one’s way around dangerous places,” was 
the reply, “and to be careful of one’s clothes ”—just here the 
Spectator caved in his hat in stepping through a low doorway 
—“ but the men are usually very respectful. Sometimes, though, 
one meets men who hate to see a missionary, and they will swear 
at each other in my presence for the purpose of frightening me 
away; but I usually turn it to good account. The firemen are 
generally a little harder to reach, if anything, than the seamen ; 
the latter are usually of a higher grade of intelligence, and so less 
likely to speak disrespectfully to a woman. There is one thing, 
though, that always insures me a welcome. That is the papers 
that I distribute. Sailors and firemen on these ships seldom 
have anything to read, and they are glad to get something to. 
interest them in an idle moment, especially if there are pictures. 
with the reading. Kind friends often send me a bundle of old 
papers or magazines, and if they knew how much these help me: 
in my work they would send more. Perhaps you will tell them 
about it.” The Spectator promised, and will gladly furnish the 
missionary’s address. But here are the firemen. Black and 
grimy, most of them, but eating their dinners with good appetites 
notwithstanding, they present a decided contrast to the more 
aggressive sailors whom we have just left. Their quarters on 
this ship are comparatively comfortable. Electric lights illu- 
minate the apartment, which is on the “ground floor ” of the 
ship instead of in the “ sub-cellar,” and they have room to turn 
about in. A pail of butter rests on the center of the bench 
around which they are eating. “Kids” of beef stand around, 
and soup, meat, bread, and potatoes are disappearing with celer- 
ity. These men receive the remarks of the missionary without 
reply, and accept a few old papers with thanks; and the Specta- 
tor could not but think that their cheerfulness must be a reflex 
of the pleasanter surroundings under which they were eating 
their midday meal. Another testimony to the influence of envi- 
ronment on character! But these men, forsooth, have not very 
much to make them cheerful. A hard life is theirs, with scanty 
pay and exhausting toil. There are no old men among the fire- 
men, and but few with families. 

® 

The Spectator’s companion brought out a rather curious fact 
about the social life of these men. It seems that caste distinc- 
tions are quite as well marked among those who follow the sea 
as among those who follow the fashion-plates. The seamen 
hold themselves a trifle superior to the firemen, and do not 
associate with them on board ship. At the mission meetings, 
however, they unbend somewhat, being willing to sit on the same 
bench and hold the same copy of “ Gospel Hymns.” The quar- 
termasters, who are the petty officers among the seamen, will 
occasionally drop in at the meetings, as will also the men hold- 
ing like rank among the firemen. | But the stewards, of whom. 
there are a large number on the great passenger steamers, do not 
care to associate with their humbler fellow-workers, and are rarely 
seen at the services; while the officers proper of the ships are 
almost never present. The spirit of democracy seems to have 
as much difficulty as that of true Christianity in gaining the 
hearts of the men of the sea; notwithstanding that one of the 
sailors, in conversation with the Spectator during this visit, 
showed, like a true Scotchman, his familiarity with his national 
bard by quoting with approval, 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp: 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


The Home 
The Wealth of Life 


Some lives are lived so quietly, so uneventfully, that their 
close causes a vibration in few hearts, and yet they are 
lives that are rich in results felt by those who have known 
their influence. They remain in the memory like the odor 
of violets, No newspaper records their history; that is 
written on the hearts of those who knew them. What has 
been their history? To the outside world, birth, marriage, 
death. To the inner world, to those who have entered the 
home, the life-history of such beings is written in the lives 
of husband and children, friends and neighbors. Poverty 
has not been as crushing, for their sympathy and help have 
lightened it ; sorrow has been borne with calmness, for the 
spirit of faith and patience has entered with the neighbor ; 
joy has been intensified, for the friend and neighbor 
rejoiced with those who rejoiced. 

Children grew up in the homes they influenced, believ- 
ing that wealth increased responsibilities, made the hold- 
ers stewards only, not owners ; that education was each 
man’s privilege, character each man’s salvation, reputa- 
tion the capital of each man’s life, and to be most care- 
fully guarded. That Czsar’s wife must be above suspicion 
was the foundation of each daughter’s creed and each 
son’s charge. 

Neighbors grow more kindly, friends more loving, kin- 
dred more true, who have once felt the personal power of 
these quiet lives. Hospitality is the duty of man to man, 
this is another creed of these homes—not for exchange 
merely, but as a debt to humanity. Not only the known 
but the unknown have felt the touch of kindly grace and 
fellowship. 

The rush of life may separate the busy ones from those 
whom kindly fate has left to grow old in the sweet dignity 
of a home life. But even the rush and hurry of life can 
never drive from heart or brain the memory or the influ- 
ence of the home made rich by the presence of one who 
held that gift of all gifts, the gift of a home-maker, a home- 
keeper. 

Every thought of such a one is a resurrection of the 
better impulses, the higher self, that often are so hidden, 
if not buried, under the business cares, the social de- 
mands, of every-day life. 


“Where the Brook and River Meet”’ 


By Marion Harland 
i. 


An experiment familiar to the students of chemistry is 
to let fall into a glass of mineral water some drops of a 
colorless fluid, with no visible effect for several moments. 
Then a faint cloudiness—a milky opacity—steals upon the 
clear depths ; the surface is agitated more and more vio- 
lently, until the contents of the vessel are in effervescence. 
Precipitate, settlement, and clearing follow ebullition, but 
the liquid has undergone a chemical change. The water, 
under test, proves to have parted with certain original ele- 
ments and gained others, and there is the underlying 
stratum which a touch, even a breath, will disturb. 

Analogous to this is the change that creeps into child. 
life with the approach of what mothers know as the “ tran- 
sition period.” Infancy passes insensibly into childhood, 


usually with no more serious physical inconvenience than 
occasional aches in the elongating limbs, characterized 
jocosely as “ growing pains,” and profound weariness at 
bedtime, that inclines the little one to go to sleep with the 
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chickens. Up to eleven years of age, childhood is virtu 
ally sexless. If modern physiologists are to be believed, 
there is even a slight balance in favor of the girl over her 
brother, where activity, endurance, and recuperative energy 
are under consideration. 

At the turn into the teens-begin limitations illustrated 
by the admixture of the insidious foreign element with the 
limpid water. Henceforward, that mother is neither kind 
nor wise who educates brother and sister alike. Disregard 
of this iron dogma of Nature is responsible for more con- 
firmed invalidism among women than all other violations 
of physical laws put together—not excepting culpable mis- 
management of the climacteric that falls over thirty years 
later. 

We hear and say much of the cruel misapprehension of 
childish feelings and fancies. Each of us has a tale of per- 
sonal experience of this sort that is infinitely piteous to us 
in the retrospect. Children are punished because they 
cannot command language to clear themsejves from accu- 
sations based upon circumstantial evidence. A frightened 
baby behaves like a sullen one; a sick baby, unable to 
describe physical mal-ease he has never felt before, is chid- 
den for being intolerably cross. 

The three-year-old whom I heard yesterday fret that he 
had a‘“‘drefful headache in his froat,” laying a chubby 
palm upon his stomach the while, may relate, a score of 
years hence, the grievance of having had his throat painted 
with glycerine and tannin, and his head bandaged with a 
wet cloth, when all that ailed him was a passing colic. 
The inconveniences—corporeal and mental—to which 
legal infancy is subject are easily referred to established 
laws. They are light and few when weighed against the 
mysterious ailments which begin to stir within the girl of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, who up to this time has 
eaten, slept, and gamboled like a mere young animal. 
Nobody can prepare her aright for manifestations that vary 
widely in different constitutions, yet have a family resem- 
blance in the sight of the specialist—a similarity the mother 
should be quick to recognize. Incredible as it may seem 
to one unversed in the contradictions of human character, 
it usually happens that nobody has so much as attempted 
to warn the child of the inevitable change. The strange 
restlessness that possesses her at unexpected times; the 
sinking as of the physical heart, that also seems to stop . 
for several beats, then to turn slowly over; fluctuations 
from boisterous gayety to depths of depression; the silly gusts 
of hysterical weeping—these terrify her into doubts of her 
own sanity. Sheis prone to reverie, and imagination takes 
darigg flights into unknown realms. She steeps herself in 
romances and poetry ; she is misanthropical, morbid, fickle, 
exacting, sure by turns that she is the most enviable and 
the most miserable of created beings. 

The reader of Marie Bashkirtseff’s sentimental ravings 
over her imagined passion (at twelve years of age !) for the 
Duke of Brunswick, speculates sadly as to what change 
might have been wrought in the heart-history of the self- 
willed and unhappy genius, had her mother dealt judi- 
ciously with her at the formative period of the life she has 
left on record. 

Physical languor, drowsiness, insomnia, loss of appetite, 
capricious cravings, being readily interpreted, win more 
sympathy than the graver features of the critical era. 
These are grouped and disposed of by family and friends 
as flightiness and notions which the victim will outgrow 
by and by. “All girls are queer at her age.” The wise- 
acres of her sex are almost unanimously of the opinion 
that letting her alone patiently is all the regimen indicated 
by what is too common to be called a disease. 

Should she elect to bury herself for a week together 
in novels of doubtful flavor, the indulgent or ignorant 
mother does not withdraw attention from more important 
concerns to analyze the nature and danger of the prurient 
interest these awaken. Should she take her fill of rhymes 
dripping with love-twaddle, as preserved fruits with syrup, 
her guardians are relieved and pleased to have her quiet, 
and tolerably contented, for once. She inclines to rhyme 
or blank-verse herself at this date, and the effusions are 
almost sure to be mawkishly sentimental, morbidly and 
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mournfully pious, or to outdo in skepticism Tom Paine 
and Robert Ingersoll. 

And all the while, poor child !—unaware that there is 
always stormy weather when the human craft doubles the 
delta formed by the wash of arrowy brook and rushing river 
—she conceives her case to be phenomenal, herself an ex- 
ception to her kind. Be sure she seeks, of her own accord, 
no elderly confidante. She exchanges woes and aspira- 
tions by the quire with bosom friends of her own age, who 
can enter into the mysteries of her soul-yearnings. Now 
— if never before or afterwards—she must have “ apprecia- 


tion.” Truth to tell, she has little encouragement to dis- © 


cuss with older women what, she comprehends instinctively, 
they will treat as silly fancies, vapors that will be dissipated 
in a few months. She is not far wrong here. One and 
all, we older women are too ready to put behind us and 
forget a period of which we speak, laughingly, as 
Our salad days, 
When we were green in judgment. 


Once in a while a crash comes that opens the mother's 
eyes. The girl breaks down under cumulative miseries, 
misunderstood by herself and unsuspected by her natural 
guardians. Epileptic seizures, cataleptic trance, hemor- 
rhages, night-sweats, a hacking cough, convulsive twitch- 
ings of the muscles of features or limbs—the mysterious 
collapse we dread as “ nervous exhaustion ”—are some of 
the evidences that Nature will endure no more outrages, 
At this crisis, and not until then, the sufferer is taken from 
school, the doctor is called in, and agonized love and cool- 
headed science join forces to expel from the citadel of life 
the enemy who should have been repulsed from the outer 
walls, 

Maternity—its dignity, its responsibilities, and its 
duties—is the most neglected of all the momentous sub- 
jects which engage the attention of American women in 
this day. Yet for the transition period alone are required 
the skilled eye of the physician, the tact and tenderness of 
gentlest womanhood, with a knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures and remedial agents which is not a matter of in- 
stinct but of study. The child’s constitution should be 
strengthened by free outdoor life for the demands that 
girlhood will make upon it; the mother should be the 
confidante, /rom infancy, of thought, fancy, and feeling, 
and ready to deal aright with each. The girl’s diet must 
be simple and nutritious. Highly seasoned dishes, cloy- 
ing sweets, and sharp acids are particularly hurtful. Late 
hours are as pernicious to the body as novels of the 
‘‘fleshly school” to the mind. Not one girl student in 
forty gets enough sleep. 

The herding together in a boarding-school dormitory 
is one of the surest means to a dreadedend. Even in her 
home the girl is safest in a single bed, and, when it can 
be managed, should have a room to herself. Life in the 
open air, regular but not violent exercise, healthful in- 
terest in outdoor sports and pursuits that will tempt her 
far afield and hold her close to Nature’s heart—are the 
mother’s most valuable allies in the sacred task. 

I cannot exaggerate the imminence of the need that the 
mother should stand between her charge and the grievous 
imposition laid upon the immature intellect and growing 
frame by the forcing system that passes with us for scho- 
lastic education. 

So grave is the importance of this branch of the subject 
that it will be made the theme of another paper. 


% 


Knowledge is gained at the expense of men and of 
money. There will be an eclipse of the sun on April 16, 
visible, it is supposed, for the space of three minutes, on 
the top of the Andes in South America. Professor Schae- 
berle, of Lick University, is going to make a journey of 
twelve thousand miles inland and climb a barren and pre- 
cipitous mountain ten thousand feet high to the point of 
observation. The Professor will, of course, be attended 
in this journey, for in order to make the observations a 
number of delicate instruments must be carried to the top 
of the mountains. 
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A Young Girl’s Thought 
By M. F. Butts 


O happy Easter lilies ! 
Standing sweet and white 
Like tall and fragrant candles 

That make the altar bright. 


I long with the soaring music 

(With the day’s thought in accord) 
To be pure as an Easter lily, 

And to give myself to the Lord. 
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Mollie’s Discovery 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


‘“‘ Why, Mollie, what does this mean ?—to see you reading 
a religious book !” 

“It simply shows progress, my dear.” 

“ Mental or spiritual ?” 

“Well, I think when I get through with it I shall have 
learned enough to claim that the progress is spiritual, and 
the book that does that for such a cynical person as myself, 
you will admit, Kit, is a powerful book. Listen and see 
if you do not agree with me. The book might be called a 
series of sermonettes, by ‘ Hiram Golf,’ a shoemaker by the 
grace of God, Briefly, a young theologue is sent to his 
first charge, a manufacturing town in New England. He 
thinks he is equipped for all that lies before him in his 
new charge, but ‘the shoemaker by the grace of God’ 
makes him a minister by the grace of God. We shall have 
to call the minister John, as Hiram did not seem to have 
much respect for what he flippantly calls handles to 
people’s names. The minister makes his first call, and 
endeavors to make himself particularly agreeable. In re- 
sponse to the comment by Hiram on the smallness of the 
village, as well as the indifference of the people, he makes 
the remark, ‘I am glad to be with the laboring classes; it ' 
does my soul good.’ 


“¢H’m! I hain’t no respect for any class that ain’t a laborin’ 
class,’ was the reply. ‘The Lord said, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” I rather imagine that if God kin work 
we needn’t be ashamed to follow the example. They say that 
every man thinks of God from his own standp’int, so I naterally 
pictur him as always busy. The world don’t accept that idee, 
but it’s a great comfort to me.’ 


“Tsn’t that a beautiful idea, Kit, and doesn’t it dignify 
work ?” 

“'Y-e-s, but somehow I always would rather think of 
God as the majesty of Rest.” 

‘“‘ You like to think, then, that he did all his work in those 
six days, do you, Kit? I like to think of God as the dignity 
of Labor. I never knew before, until Hiram showed me, why 
it was I did not accept the popular idea of God. I think 
you represent the popular idea. Well, don’t let us get 
into an argument, because nothing that we could say 
equals in power the dignity and majesty of what Hiram 
Yas tosay. Listen again : 


“¢ Two things ought to be done right away. There’s a whole 
lot of people up above us who live in sinful pleasure because 
they’ve got so much money. If you could reach up ’—Hiram 
suited the aetion to the word, stretching his hands toward the 
ceiling—‘if you could catch them by the trouser-legs and pull 
*em down to where they’d have to earn their livin’, you’d certain 
sa e their bodies by makin’ ’em healthy, and at the same time 
you might save their souls by givin’ ’em somethin’ to think of 
besides themselves. 

“¢ Then there’s another whole lot of people who have dropped 
*most out of sight because they’ve had hard luck. They are 
willin’ to take a job, but can’t find one. Down they go, farther 
and farther, and take to vicious ways because nobody helps ’em. 
If we could stoop over and grab ’em by the coat-collar and lift 
’em up to regular employment, we’d wake up their ambition and 
make men of ’em. There’s reforms enough, parson, right in 
sight; and, if you’re willin’ to sacrifice your pulpit dignity and 
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roll up your sleeves, you'll be busy most of the time. The world 
is worth savin’. Leastwise, the Lord thought so.’ 


“ Parson John had the popular idea of the way to be 
gracious to a laboring man, and it is perfectly inspiring to 
see how Hiram resents his set phrases. To one of Hiram’s 
comments on wickedness and idleness, our parson re- 
sponds : ‘I am glad to see a man who can use the hum- 
blest vocation for the glory of God, as you are doing.’ 
I wish I had been behind the door when Hiram made this 
reply : 

“¢ There ain’t no such thing in this wide world as a humble 
vocation. 

“¢ All work is noble and honorable, and it’ll take a good deal 
of argyment to show me that all work isn’t about equally impor- 
tant. You'll carry up to the Jedgment-seat a fair sample of the 
sermons you have preached, and I'll carry up a fair sample of 
the shoes I’ve been makin’. Your sermons will settle your 
future, and my shoes will settle mine. We shall fall or rise 
accordin’ as the sample represents good or bad work. You 
don’t s’pose, do you, that the Lord’s a-goin’ to look at your ser- 
mon and say, “John Jessig, take your seat ’way up there in 
front,” then look at my shoes and say, “ Hiram, you’re mighty 
lucky to get in here at all; go and take a seat ‘way down at the 
end there”? Oh, no, parson. That's the difference between the 
Lord and us folks. If your sermon is good, and my shoes is 
good, He’ll say, “ John and Hiram, you’ve used your talent about 
equally well. Go up there and sit on the front bench side by 
side, and jine the general hallelujah.” ’ 


“He likens the different denominations to the spokes of 
a wheel, with the hub as heaven; in his conversation with 
the parson and one of the deacons, his analysis of the dif- 
ferent denominations and what they are doing is summed 
up in this: ‘The p’int I want to make is this. Away 
from God, away from each other; nigh to God, nigh to 
each other. That’s Scripter and that’s sense.’ He likens 
denominations to the regiments that went to war, each one 
clad in the uniform of its choice, but all fighting for the 
same end, all moved by the same impulse. I tell you, a 
few more such thinking Christians as Hiram would increase 
the missionary forces, both men and money. To the 
Christians at the evening meeting who pass their lives in 
fear and trembling, as they express it, at the wrath of God, 
his indignation rises to fever heat, when he breaks out 
with— ' 

“¢ Parson, I’m not afraid that God won’t keep his promise, and 
I’m not afraid that he can’t keep it, and I’m not afraid that I 
haven't got it all safe in my heart. I wantto make that plain as 
possible. But I do fear that I can’t be grateful enough for 
what God has given me, and I do tremble because he is so won- 
derful generous that he is tryin’ to pour a whole gallon of sal- 
vation into my poor little teacup of a soul.’ ” 


“Why, Mollie, do you think it is a very nice thing to 
compare the soul in size to a teacup?” 

“ Kit, I have seen souls that I think would have been 
lost in a peanut-shell. If there is any one conclusion that 
has modified my views of the people of this world, it is the 
great contrast between the size of their souls and their 
bodies. Once in a while I have seen a rare soul so large 
that the body could not contain it ; it forced men to higher 
living while they were in its presence; but, oh, Kit, they 
are so rare! Sometimes where I have expected largeness 
of soul because of the amplitude of body and mind, as I 
said before, I have found, on contact with the real soul, 
that a peanut-shell would hide it from all but the eye of 
God. And isn’t this perfectly refreshing in our day, when 
so many people tell us of the duty of loving our neighbor : 


“«T can’t possibly love my neighbor as myself if I do it as a 
duty, because I don’t love myself as a duty,doI? Duty and 
love is a’ badly matched double team, and don’t pull well together 
in harness. They are like Peter Johnson’s sorrel and chestnut. 
The chestnut wants to prance all the time, and the sorrel is sober 
and melancholy. They stand out against each other, and 
neither can know what he can do best, because the other inter- 
feres. The Christian ought to be in sech a frame of mind that 
he will love his neighbor jest as he loves his brother and sister, 
and for the same reason, only it’s a spiritual instead of a blood 
relation.’” 


“But really, you know, Mollie, you do not mean that 
you expect to love everybody, for you know you don’t. 
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There are some people that you cannot bear to be thrown 
with even in the same room. I do not know any one who 
has stronger animosities toward entirely harmless people 
than you have,” 

“In shame and humiliation I admit it. I know it is 
wrong, and I try to overcome it. When I meet such a 
character as Hiram, I realize what a pygmy I am, and I 
solemnly resolve to love my neighbor, using the word in 
the largest sense, even if I had rather not lunch with my 
cousin. You can laugh, but you have to admit that some- 
times it is a great deal harder to love your blood relations 


. than those that the world classifies under the head of neigh- 


Don’t let us get into that discussion. I feel like talk- 
ing about Hiram. Now listen, Kit. Was ever Christian 
character summed up better thanthis? ‘She is a right up- 
and-down Christian, is that woman; she’s got religion 
enough to do housework with and look after her children. 
It takes a good deal to do that, parson.’ Don’t you think 
that Christianity would mean more to each of us if this 
was our watchword: ‘God and me in partnership for 
the redemption of mankind’? and don’t you think there 
would be fewer divorces and more happy homes if every 
husband felt as Hiram did toward Marthy? 


“*¢ Does any one say that my loving Marthy is a duty? Non- 
sense. Duty, parson! I cannot help it toknow no hardship in 
getting weary or tired for her sake. If I can only see the light 
returning to those eyes and the smile coming back to those lips 
after days of suffering !’” 


“T think you will admit, Mollie, that it is quite as much 
a wife’s privilege to animate a man’s soul with such love as 
it is his to feel it.” 

“ Of course it is. I don’t believe but what the majority 
of men would respond to the devotion and high type of 
character which Marthy embodied. We could arouse 
admiration, respect, and love, such as ‘Hiram felt for Mar- 
thy, if we deserved it. But, dear me! we have left. religion 
and gone into sociology.” 

“ Well, Mollie, don’t you think that real religion is the 
highest type of sociology ?” 

“ Why, Kit, that’s true. I never thought of it before, 
but that’s just what it is. The Founder of Christianity 
laid the foundation of true sociology, and we are only just 
beginning to see it. I am going to sew the buttons on my 
shoes this afternoon.” 

“Well, Mollie, that does show Christian grace, if you 
can do it and keep your temper, for I know of nothing that 
you dislike doing more.” 

“ But I am going to do it with a new feeling. Hiram 
tells me the hardest work a man ever does is to glorify 
the little things of life.” 

“Well, will you kindly explain to me what glory is 
attached to sewing on shoe-buttons ?” 

“ The glory is in having the body given by God, the 
house in which his Spirit dwells in me, properly and de- 
cently clothed. Now listen: 

“+ But if you want ’em to check their tempers for God’s sake, 
and wash the dishes with salvation in view, they would toss 
their heads in the air. Human natur’ is laborin’ under a great 
mistake. Men and women is willin’ to die for the Lord, but 
somehow they’re not r2ady to live for him. You can get folks 
enough to risk everythin’ for the Lord under extraord.nary cir- 
cumstances, who can’t make up their minds to live for him under 
circumstances that is only ordinary. In my jedgment, the best 
test of man’s conversion is found in the way he handles the 
drudgery of every day. If he can stand up gainst that and 
hold his own, he can stand up against anythin’ that’s likely to 
come. 


Or this : 


¢ Yes, parson, and more reel religion in bakin’ a loaf of sweet 
bread than in goin’ to a church meetin’ and lettin’ the bread get 
sour. The Christianity of a clean, wholesome, well-regulated 
home is of more consequence than most folks thinks. The gen- 
eral notion is that religion is up in the air, among the clouds, 
but I don’t believe it, and I don’t read my Bible that way. My 
kind of religion don’t scuttle out of sight at sundown on Sun- 
day evenin’, come back for an hour or two for the Wednesday 
prayer-meetin’, and then disappear until the church bells ring on 
the next Sunday morning. All that is a delusion and a snare. 
No religion is wuth havin’ unless he sticks to it in a horse trade 
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or when he’s paintin’ a barn; and if a professor sands his sugar 
or waters his milk, he’s goin’ to have a tough time when certain 
unfort’nate questions is asked by the Lord.’ 


And this: 


“* There ain’t nothing small that God condescends to look at. 
His looking at it makes it great.’ 


“ Yes, Kit, I shall be a better woman for having read 
‘ Hiram Golf’s Religion,’ ”? 


% 
Davy’s ‘ Childern ” 


An Easter Sketch 
By Charles Moreau Harger 


Fifty men shoveled at the bottom of the great irrigation 
ditch, a mile below the head-gate that kept back the swell- 
ing mountain torrents. Eight more drove teams and han- 

‘dled scrapers, hauling dirt up the sloping sides. A hump- 
backed boy watched the busy scene from the high bank. 

Beside him were the superintendent’s twin daughters, 
Ruth and Lois, who were gazing into his homely face with 
absorbing interest. 

“ These prairy lilies are jest like childern,” he was say- 
ing. ‘They open their blossoms in the daytime an’ go 
fast asleep at night. They’re up early in the year, too, an’ 
they’re beginning to show in damp places.” 

There was a curious hitch in his voice, and he stopped 
after each few words. Talking was hard work for Davy. 

He was the camp’s errand-boy. His place was up at 
headquarters near the reservoir where the mountain 
waters were held between walls of the valley until they 
should be allowed to ooze out down the ditch during the 
summer months to moisten the parched plains. 

Davy liked better to watch the men work, or scour the 
ravines and cajions for early spring flowers, of which he 
seemed passionately fond. 

‘“‘Sunday is Easter,” he went on, slowly, “and we'll 
pick lots of the lilies an’ fix up the mess-hall so it will be 
like the churches in the cities. I saw one once. It was 
gorgeous, and music and lights and everything made it 
seem like heaven.” 

“But we can’t have music. There’s only Tim’s jews’- 
harp and the mouth-organ that Mr. Beach got,” broke in 
Ruth. 

“We can’t expect such things, | but maybe we can sing 
a bit of a song—it’ll make it seem like Sunday, won’t it ?— 
something queer out here, where there ain’t Sunday hardly. 
And the lilies will like it, too. They’re almost like chil- 
dern, and preachers always tell about ’em being so tall 
and— 

How long he might have continued his stammering lec- 
ture cannot be told, for suddenly there was an interruption. 

A commotion was observable in the ditch. The shov- 
elers stopped work. The teamsters emptied their scrapers 
and gathered with the others in a little company. A 
stranger on horseback was in their midst. ‘“ Hark!” mo- 
tioned Davy, and the three listened. 

‘“‘ He’s small an’ a little hump-backed,” the stranger was 
saying. 

Davy leaned forward more intently. 

“He stutters, too, don’t he?” asked Brunson, one of 
the teamsters. 

“ Yes, badly.” 

“ And you're after him?” put in the leader of the shov- 
elers, Beach, 

“Exactly. He’s wanted in an important matter, and 
there’s a reward—” 

‘Well, you’ll sure get it,” said Brunson, “for there he 
sits, up there on the bank—why, he was there a minute 
ago.” 

The gravel rattled behind the hoofs of the officer’s 
horse as the man spurred up me steeply sloping side of 
the ditch. 

Davy had heard the qnietiin and answer below, and, 
with a whisper to the superintendent’s daughters to “ be 
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good to th’ childern—th’ lilies,” rolled over and over down 
the outer side of the bank. By the time the officer reached 
the top he had disappeared amid the stunted growth of 
spruce and sage-brush. 

“Probably thought you meant to take him,” remarked 
Brunson, when the sheriff returned. 

“T did, in a sense; but I only want him for a witness. 
He saw a fight down at the city, and we need his testimony. 
Guess he thinks he’s to be arrested for something.” 

* Queer fellow,” went on the officer. ‘‘ He was always 
hangin’ around the greenhouses, and we thought he was 
trying to steal something, but finally decided that he was 
only looking at the flowers—children he called them.” 

“Same here,” put in Beach. ‘He wanders around 
when he gets time an’ finds posies of all kinds among the 
foot-hills, He keeps the mess-hall fairly littered up with 
the truck. I don’t suppose he’ll let us run water through 
this ditch because some little blue flowers, that he thinks 
lots of, have growed up there by the dam on the ditch floor.” 

But Davy did not appear, to urge any objections. That 
day and the next and the next he hid in the underbrush, 
his timid soul fearing the arrest which he thought the = 
cer ready to make. 

Ruth and Lois made visits each day to the lily-bed in 
the damp ditch-bottom, and always went back to the su- 
perintendent’s cottage empty-handed. ‘We'll save ’em 
all, as Davy told us to,” said Ruth, earnestly, and Lois 
agreed to it. 

On Saturday they saw footsteps in the gravel, and said, 
“ Davy has been here ;” and they were right. He had 
stealthily visited the flowers he loved so much and then 
slipped away again. 

He was heartbroken. He remembered with dazzling 
distinctness the fight of which he was an unwilling witness. 
A man had struck a woman at the door of their house. 
Davy had impulsively run forward as if his puny stfength 
could stop the outrage, and the blood that flowed from her 
injured cheek had stained his hand. Then there was a 
cry of “ Police !” a sound of running men, and Davy, fear- 
ing that he would be arrested for the crime, had dodged 
between two buildings and escaped. It was then that he 
had hired to the ditch company. 

On the second day a trapper took him to his hut and 
gave him a good meal, and again on Saturday did the 
plainsman nourish him. He wanted Davy to stay with 
him, but the hunchback would not. Each afternoon he 
crouched under a stunted spruce-tree on a hill overlooking 
the ditch and the valley, watching the men, looking like 
tiny puppets, at work. 

The dam that held back the surplus water was a huge 
one, rearing its planks thirty feet from the bottom of the 
cafion, whose winding course made a natural ditch for a 
hundred rods below. 

Already the spring sun had stored a great mass of water 
made from the melting snow behind it. The flood was 
rising higher and higher each day. By the time the ditch 
was done there would be a full year’s supply. 

But on Friday an unexpected thing happened. A: veri- 
table flood commenced coming down the valley, and the 
water in the reservoir rose with startling rapidity. Heavy 
rains had fallen in the mountains and melted the snow. 

All day Saturday the rise continued, and Sunday morn- 
ing, though there was but little water coming down, the 
dark mass of icy water rippled nearly to the top of the 
heavy wall of planks. 

“The farms of three counties depend on that water,” 
moaned the superintendent, as the force of the camp gath- 
ered on the bank. ‘It means suffering if the dam breaks.” 

He had no more than spoken when the group on the 
shore of the little pond—so small on the surface, yet so 
deep and powerful—saw a spurt of foam over the top of 
the wooden gate in the dam, and the long lever that held 
the swinging portion in place strained and creaked. 

“The lever chain’s broke !” yelled Brunson. 

There were two strands of iron links keeping the long 
wooden bar in place. When -loosened from the dam the 
gates were swung open by the force of the water, and the 
stored moisture was let out to refresh the growing crops of 
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the valley plains. The springing timbers had unfastened 
one, and it dangled in the icy flood. A child could fasten 
it again ; but let the other chain break, and the lever move 
ever so little, and the momentum of the imprisoned waters 
seeking freedom would defy the might of a locomotive. 

“ A hundred dollars to the man who'll fasten the chain !” 
shouted the superintendent. 

Not a man stirred. 

‘“‘ Yes, two hundred, five hundred !” he repeated. 

No response. To walk the narrow plank on the edge 
of the mountain flood, with the possibility of a frightful 
overwhelming, was not inviting. 

At the instant a waving hat was noticed on the little hill 
off to the soutb, and an odd, queer-gaited figure came into 
view, wildly hurrying toward them. 

“It’s only Davy,” remarked Brunson ; “ he’s been starved 
out at last, and has come in to get a meal.” 

“Yes,” added Beach, “and we shall have him fussin’ 
around the mess-hall again, I suppose. We just got the 
last of his flower litter, that he was fixin’ up for some kind 
of a service to-day, cleaned out last night. Strange creat- 
ure, ain’t he?” 

By this time Davy was so near that they could hear his 
cries. 

“ Quick! quick!” he seemed to becalling. ‘ Quick !” 

“ Pretty wild, ain’t he?” mused Beach. The humpback 
was out of breath with running, and as he came up it was a 
minute before he could speak at all. 

“Th’ childern!” he finally stammered. 
—they’ll be drowned, drowned !” 

“We can’t do anything, my poor fellow,” spoke Beach, 
sympathizingly. ‘Don’t you see one chain has broke out 
there, an’ the other may go any time? It’s more than a 
man’s life is worth to go out and fasten the head-gates.” 

The superintendent simply looked angry and motioned 
the newcomer away. 

A purple flush spread over Davy’s face, and his efforts to 
speak plainly and connectedly were pitiful. 

“‘Th’ childern,” he finally pushed through his teeth. 
“ Saw ’em from th’ hill—drowned !” 

“He means the flowers down in the old ditch bottom,” 
explained Beach, condescendingly. ‘He calls ’em his 
childern, an’ wants a lot of ’em for some Easter doin’s he’s 
fixin’ up.” 

Davy shook his head and tried with all his might to 
speak, but the running and excitement had silenced him, 
and he could only point down the ditch that stretched its 
yellow sides so far. 

The men nodded to show that they understood, and 
said among themselves, “ Poor Davy !” 

The phrase was apt. He wrung his feeble hands and 
helplessly looked about him. Then he gazed at the gates. 
The strain on the chain was increasing, and some of the 
spectators were stepping back from the water’s edge as if 
they might be drawn into the seething flood that apparently 
was about to go racing down the valley. 

They turned at the sound of a loud creak of the timbers, 
and saw Davy ten feet from the bank, balancing himself on 
the narrow top of the dam, one hand reaching out over the 
valley, the other over the dark waters that dashed their 
chill spray upon his weak limbs. 

Farther and farther out he crept. The overflow was 
now spattering his feet. Then he came opposite the end 
of the head-gate lever, equally distant from either bank. 

He could not reach it! 

The hopes of the spectators, which had been raised high, 
fell. Davy slipped down into the water, that was almost 
as icy as the snow on the peaks whence it came, and, 
undaunted, held to the bar and felt his way along until the 
end of the chain was in his hand. Then back to the dam, 
and, standing there in drenched garments, wound the stay 
round and round the heavy staple. The gate would not 
swing outward ! 

But Davy seemed as one stunned. He looked help- 
lessly up and down the path he was to traverse back to land, 
and crouched, white and trembling, where he had stood. 

“T’ll bring him in,” volunteered Beach, seeing that the 
danger was past. “The dam won’t break now.” 


“Th’ childern ! 
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Creeping out on the narrow pathway, he soon had one 
hand on Davy’s coat, and half lifted, half dragged him, 
fainting, to shore. 

They laid Davy on the damp ground and wrapped coats 
around him, but he lay as one dead. 

The superintendent himself loosened the wet garments, 
and his wife, who had been standing beside him all the morn- 
ing, was cutting away a ragged sleeve, when a commotion 
among the men caused them to look up and follow the 
direction of their gaze. 

It was down the ditch. 

Coming around the curve, far below, were two tiny 
figures, Ruth and Lois, carrying great baskets of prairie 
lilies, the faint blue of which could be discerned. Their 
parents had supposed them safe at home, but there they 
were, calmly walking up the floor of the ditch, unconscious 
of peril, and intent only on their floral treasures. 

No wonder the parents’ faces grew white, nor that the 
father’s steps were almost like those of him in “ seven- league | 
boots ” as he bounded down the banks to call and carry’ 
the little daughters to the high bank tops. 

They understood Davy’s “childern” now. He could, 
from his elevated perch, see the little girls around the 
curve, and the eagerness that lay behind his speechless 
tongue could be appreciated. 

Davy’s icy bath after his run came near being his death, 
but he roused sufficiently to catch, just at sunset of that 
Easter Day, a view of the blue flowers he loved so well. 

Through the long convalescence he talked much of his 
“childern,” and, whether he meant the human ones he 
had saved or the graceful prairie blossoms he loved almost 
as well, neither were long out of his sight. 

“ Honest, now, Davy,” asked Beach, one day, as he 
came in from the ditch, “ which were you savin’—the little 
girls or them blue flowers down the valley ?’ 

“I saw ’em both,” answered Davy, with a quizzical 
smile ; ‘of course th’ girls was the preciousest, but—I’d— 
’a’—done it—fer th’ childern—th’ lilies,” and the clicking 
in his halting tones was more distinct than ever. 


% 
A Hand-Made Bird 


A most interesting experiment has been going on 
secretly in Washington for some time. Professor Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, has been making a flying- 
machine. Models weighing only sixteen grams have flown 
from end to end of the large room as freely as birds. The 
first attempt made with Professor Langley’s machine 
proved that the weight was too great. So for several 
months past every effort has been made to maintain pro- 
portions and reduce weight. The body of this machine is 
modeled on that of a mackerel, with the engine or engines 
in the head, the boilers in the body, and the extreme end 
of the tail used for a storage tank. The boilers weigh 
only seven pounds, and there are four. The engine is of 
one horse-power. Instead of water, a very light hydro- 
carbon is used ; the fuel is refined gasoline. The frame- 
work is aluminum and the finest steel; the wings are cov- 
ered with Chinese silk. The technical word is not wings, 
but aeroplanes. The front one is 42 inches wide, and 
has an extreme length from tip to tip of 40 feet. The 
rear one is somewhat smaller. A tubular mast extends 
through the middle of the craft, and this is so important 
a part of the whole machine that Professor Langley went 
to Paris last summer to superintend the making of it. It 
is so light that it could be handled by a baby. The 
machine has been carried down the Potomac River on a 
boat, and the experiment—time and place both being kept 
from the public—is to be made on one of the creeks empty- 
ing into the Potomac. The entire machine weighs forty 
pounds, and its cost is estimated at about $50,000. It is 
not designed to carry passengers. It is entirely experi- 
mental—to determine weight, resistance, speed, possibility 
of steering, and a thousand other important matters which 
must be decided before the flying: machine can be a reality 
and a means of travel. 
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©) LITTLE worm on branch of gray Through the thin walls of gauze 





Began his work one summer day. I spied 
He planned and built, he wove and The rainbow wings he had not tried. 
spun, : They cradled close and folded tight 
Until his tiny house was done. His velvet body, strong and light. 
He laid the walls with leaf-green rails; On sped the hours till sleep was done, 
He set the roof with golden nails ; Wide swung the doors to life’s new sun. 
He wove a sheet of softest lace, He woke!—he longed his wings to try, 
And in its folds himself found place. And found himself—a butterfly ! 
He slept, and in the dark of night No longer measuring slow his way, 
Upon his sides grew wings of light. No longer shut from light of day, 
The shining house became a veil, He does not toil with creeping things, 
And gone was every golden nail. But floats with birds on happy wings! 


Dear symbol of immortal years, 
Thy lesson banishes our fears: 
For we, when done with earthly things, - 


Shall find, like thee, our angel wings. 





Lydia Avery Coonley. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


A Preparatory Sermon — 


By the Rev. J. P. Whitehead? 


And hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.—Romans v., §. 

Our theme is the certainty and the assurance of the 
Christian’s hope which maketh not ashamed ; and is there 
any theme upon which Christians delight more to meditate? 

Our faith in Christ is the grace which saves, but it is 
our hope or expectation which cheers and encourages us, 
especially in times of dejection. It was hope which 
cheered Job in his trying hours and enabled him to cry out 
in his agony of suffering, “I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth.” It is hope which strengthens us to press on faith- 
fully until death. 

“We know whom we believe,” and we look for the joy 
that is set before us with sure hope. Hope is a living 
quality. Peter sings: “ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the 
power of God through faith ready to be revealed in the 
last time.” This hope, according to the analysis of Paul, 
grows out of experience. 

Let us just tarry for a moment and notice the arrange- 
ment: “ Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also 
we have access by faith into the grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And not only so, 
but we glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience ; and patience, experience; and experi- 
ence, hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed.” 

What a catalogue! What an outlook for those of us 
who are among the justified ! 

Matthew Henry says: “ These words express the Chris- 
tian’s happy state, and those who hope for the glory of 
God hereafter have enough to rejoice in now.” Godet 
says: “ We can henceforth regard God with entire seren- 
ity, not only as to the past but also in view of the future, 
and even of the judgment.” By studying this language a 
little we may see how hope has wrought in the souls of 
these godly men a certainty of which they are not ashamed. 
Faith is the cable which reaches down from God’s great 
heart of love and mercy to ours, while hope is the anchor 
which secures that cable, “both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” Having such an 
anchor as this, we can see why we should never be ashamed 
of it. We are subject to severe strains in this life on 
account of the trials and vexations which cross our path- 
way, but what force have all these things against our secure 
fastenings? No force whatever. The more the Christian 
is tried, the stronger he becomes, because so tightly at- 
tached to his Christ. He is willing to suffer anything, if 
necessary, “for the glory of the only begotten Son of God.” 

A ship when it has cast anchor is held by that anchor, 
and, if it be caught by the innumerable rocks, the harder 
the ship pulls on that anchor so much the more tightly is 
its hold secured. Trials and afflictions here are the rocks 
which are concealed in our souls, but the anchor of hope 
is caught upon them, andéhe more we feel ourselves moved 
by the adverse winds which strike against us, the more 
surely does our anchor hold. 

When the time for raising anchor comes, then we will 
be lifted up to be forever with the Lord, and all the ragged 
rocks of trials and afflictions will be left behind. In this 
life, however, they abide with us and are a part of us, but 
we must be of good cheer, “‘ because Christ has overcome 
the world.” Weare to endure the sufferings attendant 
upon this life, because they work in us patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope ; and this hope 
maketh not ashamed. “ We conclude then that the suffer- 


1 Pastor First Presbyterian Church at Newport, Ky. 
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ings of this life are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” 

Why should any man or any woman be ashamed when 
so sure expectations are set before himor before her? No 
person need ever be ashamed to suffer in a good cause, 
for let him remember that “the Captain of his salvation was 
made perfect through suffering,’ and I conclude that every 
Christian character is perfected in much the same way. 

Some of us may live a good many years with nothing to 
mar our pleasure, only at the last to have all our sorrows 
and suffering come with one or two strokes, The rich man, 
you will remember, in his selfishness said: ‘“ Now that I 
have plenty, I will sit down, take my ease, and say, ‘ Soul, 
rest ;’ but that same night God required of him his soul.” 

The Christian’s hope is his constant cheer. He knows 
that all his expectations will be realized. 

“The hope which holds the soul will not be falsified in 
the end by the event, because that is an impossibility,” says 
one writer. 

No man ever truly hoped in God in vain, because his 
hope is sealed unto him “by the love of God being shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
him.” 

Our hope, brethren, is confirmed by the word of God, 
who, in his oath to Abraham, “sware by himself that he 
would make his promise good ;” and Abraham believed, 
and his faith was accounted unto him for righteousness. 
Now, if one man’s faith and hope were so effectual, so 
may another man’s, so may ours, be. Therefore they 


-make not ashamed. 


There are some hopes which in their very nature make 
ashamed. Men are unwilling to acknowledge that they 
entertain them because of the uncertainty of ever realizing 
upon them. 

We often hear the expression, “ I indulge a secret hope 
of such an outcome or venture.” Why secret? Because 
not fully confirmed. There is no cheer in such a hope. 
Such a hope is but a vain attempt to strengthen failing 
courage. 

In the Christian’s hope there is everything cheering and 
nothing to cause doubt. We are sometimes so placed 
as to become objects of ridicule because of the steadfast- 
ness with which we hold on to our hope; but in such ex- 
periences we only feel pity for those who are so blinded to 
our glorious reality. 

Again, our hope is in accordance with our high calling. 
We are called out of darkness into a “ marvelous light.” 
We are become “ sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

The Apostle, in writing to the Ephesians, says: 
‘‘ Wherefore I also, after that I heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus and love unto all the saints, cease not to give 
thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers, that 
ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints.” I 
say, then, that our hope is in accordance with our high 
calling. Let me now say that this calling constitutes the 
ground of our hope. We have great certainties assured 
unto us, and therefore the hope is certain. 

There is no ground for doubt. If we admit the one, 
we must admit the other; and both are true. One writer 
says: “Our lives are like circles with God in the center, 
and to be called of God is to be called to the life that circles 
about him as the planets’ revolve about the sun; to the 
life that is controlled and directed in its motives and spirit 
by the knowledge and the love of God; and the life that 
thus circles about God is endless in its orbit.” 

How truly do these words express the sure hope of the 
Christian! Our lives are bound up in, and attracted to, 
and sustained by, the hope of our calling which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Surely no experience in life can be com- 
pared to our sure hope for certainty. Our calling is of God, 
therefore our calling is our hope, and our hope is our call- 
ing, and so the circle is complete; and, as a result, we not 
only have no reason to be ashamed, but rather every 
reason to rejoice. 

Again, our hope which is always present with us looks 
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forward to the time or point when it will cease to be a hope 
by being supplanted by the reality. 

Every promise of our hope is fraught with much of gain, 
so that we may live as Paul lived, “with a desire to be 
absent from the body and present with the Lord.” We 
know enough here to feel sure that there is more to be 
known, and so our hope becomes more and more alive 
unto the glorious possibilities which are in waiting for us. 
We live in constant expectation of better things, and these 
better things are found pointed out in the words and 
promises of Christ. 

The whole Gospel is full of assurance. 

Dr. Abbott says:! “The Gospel is a glad tidings of 
hope. The religion of Jesus Christ is pre-eminently and 
characteristically a religion of hopefulness; it differs in 
this respect from other religions. Now and then a glim- 
mer of light shines from ancient philosophy, as in the 
writings of Socrates; but for the most part the religions 
of paganism, though they may be religions of reverence 
and of duty and of fidelity and of conscience, are not relig- 
ions of faith or of hope. Now, the message of Christ enters 
into the world bright with hope.” Do you not feel yourselves 
strengthened by hearing such testimony, my brethren? 
One of the precious facts connected with this hope is, as 
an individual, I possess a special share in it, and no man 
is able to take it away from me. The hope that maketh 
not ashamed is my hope, and mine alone. It is yours, 
and yours alone. It is a hope which insures to me alone 
and to you alone eternal life. 

Bread supports one individual or many individuals, but 
each one must eat bread for himself. My hope sustains 
me only; and, oh, how it does sustain! Because of the 
cheer, assurance, and comfort it gives me, I am ready to 
tell of it everywhere. God is my portion at all times; 
Christ is my joy in all experiences; therefore I am not 
only not ashamed of it, but I rather glory in it; and my 
glorying is not in vain, because, as “ Christ, for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame,” so also do his disciples endure the cross of life, 
and despise, in the same manner as Christ did, all sneers 
and gibes. It is to be the joy of the disciple “to sit down 
with him in his kingdom, even as he is set down with his 
Father in that kingdom.” 

The sure hope of every Christian, being fixed on God, is, 


- therefore, a hope which is above the present. It is a hope 


which cannot be satisfied in this life, because of that which 
is promised. Anticipation of greater joys to come is its 
chief characteristic. One writer says: ‘“ Its compensations 
for the sorrows and losses of earth are large, for they are 
laden with the possibilities of infinite gain. The happy 
hope of youth, with its visions of cloudless skies, and years 
of peace and prosperity, is as treacherous as it is buoyant. 
But the hope of our souls knows no trials, no burdens, that 
cannot be made tributary to the glory hereafter.” Do not 
these words portray the experience of one who is tried? 
We make our trials and our burdens tributary to the full- 
ness of joy which is before us. 

We glory, as the Apostle says, ‘‘in tribulations also, 
knowing this, that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope.” In every 
trial, in every pain, we know that each is only a vehicle 
of grace, because “though no affliction seemeth joyous for 
the present, but grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruits of righteousness.” ‘Wherefore, 
let us then lift up our hands when they be fallen down, and 
the feeble knees; and make straight paths for our feet ; 
and let us follow peace with all men, and holiness ;” and 
“Wherefore, we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear.” 

Is there not cheer in such language? Does it not por- 
tend a large increase of knowledge? ‘God calls us into 
light,” says one. It is difficult to conceive what visions 
this simple change will give of the beauty of holiness. We 
have glimpses of this beauty even now. “ But,” as one 
has said, “ what we see resembles some of those fragments 


1 The Christian Union, August 28, 1890, pages 273 and 274. 
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of the art of the past, that, having escaped the ravages of 
time, now fascinate us by the hints they give of what the 
whole must have been, or would be again had we the 
power to restore the lost portions.” So now, in things 
spiritual, our vision of the glory of holiness is fragmentary, 
yet so real and so truthful that we long to see the final and 
full restoration as wrought out by redemption through 
Christ.” How beautifully these words set forth the destiny 
of our anticipations! God cannot deceive us. It is con- 
trary to his nature; nor can our hope be a deceiving hope, 
because so firmly assured by the Author of it. On 
the night before he was betrayed, this Author, Jesus, 
“took bread, and blessed and brake it, and gave to his 
disciples,” commanding them that, as they had seen him 
do, so should they do in like manner in remembrance of 
him. 

The disciples of Christ have never failed to observe this 
command ; and, what is more, they never will fail, because 
when a disciple gives up obedience to this command he 
gives up his hope also; that is, it ceases to be his hope— 
he has grown ashamed of it. No man can have the Chris- 
tian’s hope and be ashamed to confess the Author of it. 
Why? “Because the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart of every disciple by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto him.” The love of God! Sublime reality! The 
feeder of all our expectations! It is literally poured out 
upon us, and through the instrumentality of the Holy 
Spirit we have been brought to realize it. 

We are in that beneficent and gracious condition which 
causes our hearts to respond to every throb of the divine 
heart. 

As Christ died of a broken heart because of his rejec- 
tion, so also would we have gone to our graves in sorrow 
sufficient to break our hearts, if, when we came under the 
consciousness of sin, we had not found relief in Christ as 
our Mediator, The very moment that we felt the Divine 
Spirit enter into fellowship with ours, that very moment the 
burden rolled away and hope began, and it is such a hope 
as holds us fast to our faith, and we tighten our fastenings 
every time we gather at the table of our Lord. Our faith and 
our hope must be watched carefully lest they slip and bring 
ruin and disaster. If you will consult those who have the 
bridges in charge which span the Ohio River, connecting 
our city with Cincinnati, you will find that at regular inter- 
vals the bolts and rods are carefully inspected to make 
sure that they are enduring the strain to which they are 
continually subject. Where they are found to be weak- 
ening they are either strengthened or replaced. In 
like manner, at stated periods, we examine our hope, and 
gather at the communion-table to gain new strength 
for the strain of daily life. Oh, what a privilege! what a 
provision! Brethren, now, to-night, and to-morrow, pray 
as did the Psalmist: “Show me thy ways, O Lord; teach 
me thy paths; lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my strength and my salvation. On 
thee do I wait all the day. Keep me in the way everlast- 
ing, and let my strength come from thee. For thou art’my 
hope, O Lord God; thou art my trust from my youth ; 
thou art my strong refuge. Let my mouth be filled with 
thy praise and with thy honor all the day.” Every time 
we gather at the table of our Lord we have brought to our 
remembrance in a most vivid manner the love of God 
which has been poured out upon us, and we call to mind 
many of the precious promises ; and we may feel the power 
of the Holy Spirit lifting us up, so that, for the time, at any 
rate, we are, and even for days afterward may be, in a 
state of delight, because we have been, and are, in close 
and intimate communion with the Lord, by which our hope 
is enlarged ; because the reality upon which this hope is 
based has been brought within view. In this earthly com- 
munion we may get a foretaste of that which is to come 
when we shall “eat and drink it new with the Lord himself 
in his kingdom.” 

The love of God which is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us becomes within us 
a return love, and so the words of the Apostle are verified : 
‘*We love him because he first loved us.” As we gather 
to-morrow let us gather in the spirit of appreciation, so that 
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when we return to our homes we may do so with enlarged 
faith, with increased hope, which maketh not ashamed. 


% 
A White World 


I never knew the world in white 
So beautiful could be, 

As I have seen it here to-day 
Beside the wintry sea ; 

A new earth, bride of a new heaven, 
Has been revealed to me. 


The sunrise blended wave and cloud 
In one broad flood of gold, 

But touched with rose the world’s white robes 
In every curve and fold ; 

While the blue air did over all 
Its breath in wonder hold. 


Earth was a statue half awake 
Beneath her Sculptor’s hand. 

How the Great Master bends with love 
Above the work He planned, 

Easy it is, on such a day, 
To feel and understand. 


*% 


Job’s Agnosticism’ 


—Lucy Larcom. 


By Lyman Abbott 


In interpreting this passage from the Book of Job I may 
be permitted to quote my own words, descriptive of the 
general spirit and character of this book :? 

‘*We assume that Job lived in the dim twilight of the 
world’s history ; that, even if his life were later than that of 
Moses, he was certainly ignorant of the revelation made to 
him ; and that he was a stranger to the promise made to 
Abraham. There is no reference to law or prophet, or 
dream or vision. There is nothing to indicate that Job 
had ever received any clear revelation of the divine char- 
acter and will. His religion is that of nature—that which 
a devout and godly mind derives from the external world 
and his own consciousness. From these sources he had 
derived his faith in a just and good God, who, he believed, 
would reward with length of days, riches, and honor those 
who trusted in him, and punish with adversity and disaster 
those who were disobedient and rebellious. The whole 
tenor of his prosperous life had confirmed his faith. Sud- 
denly, in a single day, he is cast down. Disaster after 
disaster falls upon him. Yesterday the kingliest of all the 
patriarchs, to-day he is a childless and unhappy man, almost 
an outcast, nothing left to him but life, which it would be 
a mercy to take away. The distress and anguish which 
ensue are not merely those of one who has suffered tem- 
poral reverses, but of a devout soul the very foundations of 
whose religious faith have been shaken. Sorrow works its 
bitterest fruit in him—skepticism. He will not relinquish 
his belief in a just and good God, yet he cannot reconcile 
it with the experiences which have befallen him; and the 
attempt of his friends to throw light upon his perplexity 
only intensifies it. He cries out for a “ daysman,” i. ¢, a 
mediator, for a clear and definite revelation from the God 
who seems to him as a foe—a disclosure of the unseen, 
unknown God *—in short, for all that blessed revelation 
- which has been made in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
upon which rests the faith of the Christian, who is able to 
glory also in tribulations. In other words, while the Book 
of Job incidentally teaches the other lessons referred to 
above, its grand lesson is this—that the boasted light of 





1 International Sunday-School Vesson for April 16, 1893.—Tob xxiii., 1-10. 
2“* Harper’s Dictionary of Religious Knowledge.” p. 519. 
8 Job Viii., 21; ix., 33; xiii., 24; xxiii., 3; xxxi., 35. 
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nature is an inadequate guide in hours of darkness, that a 
Christless religion gives no song in the night, and that the 
most devout and godly man, left with no other revelation 
than that which nature and his own soul afford him, gropes 
blindly, but with an agonizing earnestness, for just that 
which the cross of Christ affords. 

“Three opinions concerning the character of the story 
have been entertained by scholars. One, that it is a 
literal history; another, that it is a purely fictitious. 
poem—a parable, whose value does not depend upon any 
historical accuracy ; a third, that it is a dramatic poem, 
founded upon some historical event, which the author 
has treated, however, with a poet’s freedom. The latter 
view is the one now most generally accepted by Christian 
scholars.” 

The method of studying this book by piecemeal, the 
method that assumes that each particular chapter, and 
even each particular verse, is a revelation of divine truth, 
robs the book of its real significance. It would be a 
mistake to say that the book is written for the purpose of 
teaching the necessity of a divine revelation. It is not so 
purely didactic as such a statement would imply ; it is the 
real drama of a distressed soul written by a true epic poet. 
But certainly this lesson is involved in the drama, as the- 
depiction of the evil nature of ingratitude is involved in 
the drama of “ Lear,” or that of ambition in ‘“ Macbeth.” 
I should myself deduce from the Book of Job substan- 
tially the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, that God is the 
Unknown and the Unknowable. It.is easy for us to ignore 
all that is hard and cruel in life and deduce from its pleas-. 
ant things the doctrine of God’s goodness, as it was easy 
for some of the pagans to ignore the bright side of life 
and deduce from its hardships the conclusion that God 
was cruel and must be appeased and his wrath palliated ;. 
but to one who really studies life comprehensively and 
deeply it is too full of mystery—or, to put it otherwise, it 
is too large and we are too little—for us to deduce 
from it alone just conclusions respecting God and his. 
government. Jobis too honest, too sincere, too genuine, to 
play fast and loose with life; he is in entire perplexity 
respecting its significance, and, therefore, respecting the 
character of Him who rules in life, and he expresses his 
perplexity with absolute simplicity. Turn back, for exam- 
ple, to what he says in chapter ix. : 

“Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: he passeth on © 
also, but I perceive him not. . . . The earth is given iato 
the hand of the wicked: he covereth the faces of the judges 
thereof ; if not, where, and who is he ?” 

In our own time there is a philosophy which proposes to 
take away from us the revelation which God has made 
of himself in human experience, and pre-eminently in the 
life and character of Jesus Christ. If any one wishes to 
know the efficacy of this phase of theism, which leaves 
to man only the consolations and incentive that natural 
religion will afford him, he will find the answer to the 
question in the spiritual experiences of Job. 





Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : April 1o— 
If thou seek Him (Deut. iv., 29-40) ; April 11 —Seek Him 
early (Prov. viii, 17-21); April 12—Seek Him while He 
may be found (Isa. lv., 6-13); April 13—Seek Him with 
all your heart (Jer. xxix., 10-14); April 14—Seek the Lord 
and live (Amos v., 4-10); April 15—He that seeketh find- 
eth (Luke xi., 9-13); April 16—Topic: How can we find 
God ? (Job xxiii., 3; Luke xi, 9-13.) (Missionary meeting 
suggested. ) 
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The Religious World 


Benevolencesin the = H¢ “ Guardian” has recently published 
Churchof England 2 Very interesting table showing the 

amount of the voluntary contributions of 
the Anglican Church. Ninety per cent. of the incumbents sent 
in their reports. It should be remembered in studying the de- 
tails of this table that the English Church is very heavily en- 
dowed, and that the people raise comparatively little for the 
support of their ministers and the operation of the affairs of 
the parish. In order to compare the gifts of the Anglican 
Church with those of Nonconformist bodies it would be neces- 
sary to add to the contributions of the latter the amount which 
they pay for the erection of churches, the support of ministers, 
and the conduct of the services. ‘Thosey however, who imagine 
that all the work is done by the State, leaving nothing for the 
communicants, will be very much surprised to learn that during 
the year 1891, for various religious and charitable objects, no 
less than £5,160,820, or about $26,000,000, was contributed 
through parochial channels. A large part of this, however, was 
used in the work of the local parishes. A few of the items will 
be of interest. The amount given for foreign missions was 
£209,251, or about $1,000,000; for home missions, about 
£107,090; the amount given for the support of the poor, about 
£476,000. It will thus be seen that the Church of England 
gives for foreign missions very little more than two or three 
of the denominations in this country. In the general sum of 
nearly $26,000,000 are included what is paid for the salaries 
of the assistant clergy, the maintenance of Sunday and day 
schools, missions both home and abroad, church erection, the 
support of the poor, for school-houses, and various other pur- 
poses. The total is a noble one, and yet it does not suggest 
that the English Church cultivates the grace of benevolence any 
more than the Nonconformist churches. One item in this list 
is something of a surprise. For church-building—namely, for 
the fabric and the fittings—the amount given was nearly $6,000,- 
000, which shows that there is very much done in England for 
the erection and improvement of church edifices, besides that 
which comes from the ancient endowments and from the State. 
Twenty-six million dollars from one Church alone shows that a 
vastly larger amount of work is being done the world around 
than many, who have not given attention to this subject, would 
be willing to believe. 


While we are speaking of affairs in the 
English Church, we note that a very impor- 
tant bill has recently been introduced into 
the House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the object 
of which is the regulation of the patronage of the Church so 
that scandals and abuses may be gotten rid of without making 
any serious inroads on the system which all Anglicans think has 
worked so well in the past. The subject of patronage is one 
difficult for an American to understand. By it the right to 
determine who shall be the vicar of a parish goes with the land 
on which it is located, and the owner of the land has the right of 
naming the incumbent of the pulpit. Great abuses have grown 
up around this system. While in most if not all the cases the 
patron is supposed to derive no benefit from the disposal of the 
clerical office, the endowments furnishing the salary, yet, as a 
matter of fact, these positions have become objects of merchan- 
dise, and with that great corruptions have grown up. Many of 
the worst men in the English nobility have the privilege of nam- 
ing the incumbents of numerous parishes. The bill which has 
been introduced aims at some of the abuses. One provision 
directly forbids the sale of “next presentations.” “When the 
tight of patronage is transferred at all, the whole right must be 
transferred.” Another provision requires the entry of full par- 
ticulars of every transfer of patronage in the diocesan register, 
So that the habit of selling and sub-selling these positions may 
be broken up. We will not go into the details of the bill more 
at length, because it would be impossible for any one not well 
versed in the intricacies of the Anglican system to understand 
the relations of this bill to that system. It is enough to call 
attention to the fact that the Archbishop of Canterbury recog- 
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nizes great evils in the Church and has applied himself resolutely 
to their reformation. Others before him have made similar 
attempts. It is perhaps hopeless to expect any great improve- 
ment very soon, but it is probable that a distinct advance will 
be made, and that before long many of the worst elements of 
the system will disappear. 


The introduction, by the Home 
Secretary, of the Suspensory 
Bill has created great excite- 
ment both in England and in Scotland. It is universally rec- 
ognized that this is but the first step toward general disestab- 
lishment. The English papers published in the interests of the 
Establishment affect to make light of the whole matter, but 
when we leave their editorial columns and turn to the corre- 
spondence with which their pages are filled we detect a feeling 
something like panic. Bishops are issuing appeals to their peo- 
ple to rally in the churches and pray against the desecration 
which threatens the ancient Church. Public assemblies devote 
themselves to the consideration of how to avert the impending 
peril, and everything shows that the champions of the Estab. 
lishment are seriously frightened at the outlook. On the other 
hand, the great leaders of disestablishment are rejoicing at the 
prospect of hastening the overthrow of a system which has 
been objectionable to the Free Churches from the days of the 
Puritan Revolution. Without doubt the bill, even if it passes 
the House, will fail to receive the approval of the Lords; but the 
work has begun, and cannot stop until Church and State oc- 


The Welsh Suspensory Bill 


. Cupy the same relation to one another in England as in this 


country. 


While our thought is turned across the water, 
Dr. Mackennal we notice that the first place in the London 

“ Independent” is given to a portrait and his- 
torical sketch of Dr. Alexander Mackennal, of Bowdon, Eng- 
land, who, more ‘than any other man since the death of Dr. 
Hannay, has been the executive leader of English Congregation- 
alism. He is well known to American Congregationalists from 
his presence in this country and from his position as Secretary of 
the First International Council. It is not so generally known 
that he occupies a peculiar position among the churches of his 
denomination. Dr. Mackennal was born in 1834, and conse- 
quently is about fifty-eight years of age. He is nearer the 
position of Bishop of English Congregationalism than any other 
man. His church is in a suburb of Manchester, a region of 
beautiful homes and choice and delightful people, where his rare 


gifts are fully appreciated. He is a graduate of Glasgow Uni- 


versity, and received his doctor’s degree from that institution in 
1887. He has been Chairman of the Congregational Union, the 
highest honor in the gift of the churches, and when Dr. Hannay 
died all eyes turned to him as the proper successor to that dis- 
tinguished Secretary. Dr. Mackennal declined the honor, and 
others were nominated, from whom it was supposed the choice 
would be made; but the Union brushed aside the nominations, 
and, by a unanimous vote, called for the services of Dr. Macken- 
nal. Greatly to the regret of the churches, he felt compelled 
again to decline, and probably will remain in his present position 
as long as he continues in the ministry. He is especially inter- 
ested in the subject of Church Union, in which he is a firm 
believer; is one of the editors of the “ Review of the Churches,” 
and uses all his influence toward the development of that spirit 
in the Independent churches which will lead them to recognize 
that their points of agreement with their other Christian brethren 
are greater than their points of difference. If Dr. Fairbairn is 
the pre-eminent theologian of English Congregationalism, Dr. 
Dale the most distinguished preacher, and the Rev. Guinness 
Rogers the most aggressive reformer, Dr. Mackennal may be 
called its foremost ecclesiastical leader. 


A remarkably interesting meeting 
The Congregational Club of the Congregational Club of New 

York and vicinity was held last 
week. In view of the Lenten season and the approach of Pas- 
sion Week it was thought best to choose a subject which should 
offer no invitation to controversy, but which should rather stim- 
ulate spiritual life. The subject selected, therefore, was “ The 
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Christ-Life : (2) in the Church; (4) in the Ministry ; (c) in the 
World.” The speakers were Drs. David J. Burrill, George A. 
Gordon, and William Lloyd. It was not the writer’s privilege to 
hear the last speaker, and we have no adequate report of it, but it 
is safe to say that the address on “ The Christ-Life in the 
World” was both brilliant and suggestive, as are almost all the 
addresses of Mr. Lloyd. Dr. Burrill could not resist the temp- 
tation of getting very close to the Briggs case, but the temper of 
his address was fine, and his bright and attractive way of pre 
senting his thoughts won for him the eager attention of his audi- 
tors. It is long since Dr. Gordon, of the Old South Church in 
Boston, has been heard in New York, but if the address which 
he gave the other evening is a sample of his usual efforts, he 
will be in frequent demand in the future. He spoke entirely 
without notes, in a condensed yet vigorous and luminous style, 
and with a beauty of illustration as well as vigor of thought 
which made his address one of the most memorable that has 
been heard in recent years, even before that Club, which has been 
able to attract so many able and eloquent speakers. The special 
thought which he aimed to develop was that the Gospel was 
committed as a trust to the Christian minister. He recognized 
that that trust was also, in a lesser degree, committed to the 
home, the theological seminary, and the laity of the Church, but 
chiefly belonged to those who are called to preach the Gospel. 
Altogether, it was a masterly presentation of a great truth. At 
its next meeting the Club expects the presence of Robert F. 
Horton, the brilliant and aggressive young preacher from Lon- 
don, who is coming over to deliver the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale University in April; and there is also a prospect of the 
presence of Mr. Percy Alden, who has distinguished himself as 
one of the most efficient workers in East London and is widely 
known as the warden of Mansfield House. 


Tee-to-tum Workingmen’s Clubs are becom- 
ing very common in London, but the first one 
that we remember to have seen mentioned in 
this country has just been opened in East Twenty-sixth Street as 
a result of the labors of the Rev. Dr. Satterlee, of Calvary 
Episcopal Church. If we remember correctly, the “ Tee-to-tum ” 
idea originated with Mr. W. T. Stead, and we have had from 
his own lips the governing idea of the institution. He told us 
that his wish was to induce tea merchants to provide buildings 
in which their merchandise should be sold as now the brewers 
provide for the sale of their wares in the public-houses. To the 
tea and coffee house were added various clubs, so that there is 
more to a “ Tee-to-tum” than to an average coffee-house. 
The club which has just opened in East Twenty-sixth Street is 
non-political and non-sectarian, under the direction of a managing 
committee. The building was erected by private beneficence. 
No liquor and no gambling are allowed on the premises. The 
entrance fee is one dollar and the dues ten cents a week, payable 
in advance. The principle of organization is like that of other 
social clubs which are patronized by the more wealthy. A source 
of revenue is provided in the lodging facilities, by which two 
hundred and forty may be accommodated at one time at fifteen 
cents each, and a bath may be had for five cents more. In the 
coffee-house a good meal is supplied at about cost price. There 
are also billiard-rooms, a bowling-alley, a circulating library, a 
reading-room, a gymnasium, and rooms for innocent games. A 
boys’ club is attached, which, among other advantages, gives to 
boys the privilege of learning a trade. The house was opened 
on Thursday, March 23, at which time interesting addresses were 
made by Mr. S. D. Babcock, General A. S. Webb, ex-Mayor 
Hewitt, and others. The last speaker pronounced this “ Tee-to- 
tum” “a church saloon of the right kind.” If Dr. Rainsford 
will adopt this instead of the plan for the church saloon which 
he advocates, he will find that much more good will be accom- 
plished and that no evils will result. 


The Galilee 
Tee-to-tum Club 


The retirement of Dr. A. H. Clapp from the 
Dr. A. H. Clapp position of Treasurer of the American Home 
Missionary Society is an event worthy of 
more than a passing notice. For twenty-eight years he has 


been connected with that Society, first as Secretary and then as 
Before that he had been pastor of the Beneficent 


- Treasurer. 
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Church in Providence, and still earlier in Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Other men have occupied even more prominent positions in the 
work of the churches, but none have ever done better that to 
which they were called, and, great as his usefulness as pastor 
and Secretary has been, it is insignificant when compared 
with what he has been as a friend and helper of the younger 
ministers with whom he has been brought much in contact by 
the position which he has occupied. No minister of the denom- 
ination in the metropolitan district has been more helpful to the 
young men, and none in all the churches is more tenderly and 
universally loved. It gives us great pleasure to know that Dr. 
Clapp does not retire entirely from the service of the Society, 
and that he will probably continue to occupy his position as New 
York editor of the “ Congregationalist.” 


A, curious vote has just been taken through 
the efforts of the Cincinnati “ Post,” which 
has sought to learn how Presbyterian min- 
isters will probably vote on the Briggs and Smith heresy cases. 
Blank ballots were sent to every twelfth Presbyterian minister 
whose name was found upon the Church roil in the General As- 
sembly’s minutes for 1892. Three hundred and twenty-five 
responses were received, two hundred and twenty-nine of which 
indorsed the deliverance of the General Assembly at Portland 
concerning the inerrancy of the Scriptures. Eighty ballots were 
cast by ministers who do not approve of the deliverance of the 
Assembly, and who are mostly on the side of Professors Briggs 
and Smith. If this poll can be taken as indicative of what the 
result will be at Washington at the next Assembly, the Profes- 
sors mentioned have little hope of justification at the hands of 
their brethren. 


Professors Briggs 
and Smith 


A movement in the interests of tem- 
An Anti-Liquor League perance of more than ordinary inter- 

est has recently resulted in a conven- 
tion in Indianapolis. It seems to have had its origin in the 
churches, and the delegates were from the churches and relig- 
ious bodies. The aim is to have such leagues in every church 
of every denomination in the State of Indiana. Two articles 
from the Constitution adopted for local leagues, and the mem- 
bers’ pledge with which the Constitution ends, give a clear idea 
of the objects and methods of this work : 





ARTICLE1. Name. The name of this organization shall be the Anti- 
Liquor League of , and it shall be auxiliary to the Anti-Liquor League 
of County, and to the Anti-Liquor League of Indiana. 





ARTICLE 2. Odject. The object of this League shall be to promote the work 
of temperance and moral reform, by the enforcement of existing laws and 
through advanced legislation. ... 

MEMBERS’ PLEDGE. Without surrendering our party preferences or our 
individual views as to the proper way to suppress intemperance and vice, we 
do solemnly pledge and bind ourselves together not to vote for, nor in any way 
support, any person, for any office, State, county, township, or municipal, who 
will not give satisfactory guaranty to the League, in writing or otherwise, that 
he will faithfully observe, and use his utmost influence and ability to enforce, 
the laws, and, if elected to the Legislature, work and vote for advanced temper- 
ance legislation. 


This seems to us one of the most practical and common-sense 
methods of getting at the political side of’ the temperance ques- 
tion that has yet come to our knowledge. Such a plan as this 
will usually enabie temperance people to be loyal to their indi- 
vidual convictions without attempting the almost impossible task 
of organizing and operating a new political party. 


Two or three times of late we have 

Church Comity Once More raised an inquiry as to how far the 
various denominations of Chris- 

tians were willing to co-operate to prevent the scandal of having 
several churches supported by the missionary societies in places 
hardly large enough for one. That such scandal exists is be- 
yond question. We know of many places in which there are 
churches of three or four denominations where the total popula- 
tion is not over one thousand, and that counting even small 
children. Our missionary societies need to recognize the fact that 
they are not called to extend the boundaries of the denominations 
at the expense of those who are more anxious to see the 
cause of Christ advanced than the interests of their sect pro- 
moted. Aconference in the interests of Church Comity was 
recently held at the Bible House in New York, which was 
attended only by representatives of the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
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tional, and Reformed Churches. At that time we asked why 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians were not present. 
Two weeks ago, ina more direct way, we had occasion to ask 
why the Methodists were not present, and have received from 
Chaplain McCabe, the senior Secretary of the Missionary Soci- 
ety of that Church, a very courteous communication, in which 
he says that none of the secretaries of that Society were invited to 
the conference. Of course, then, they could not*be expected to 
be present. Chaplain McCabe adds that his Society believes in 
Church Comity. We venture to suggest that when the next 
meeting of this conference is held the invitation should be ex- 
tended to all the denominations which are liable to conflict on 
the home missionary field. The sight of a Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Baptist, and Episcopal church in one 
community where the population is small is always a hindrance 
to the progress of the kingdom of Christ, and a misuse of money 
which was given for the advancement of that kingdom. 


The Bible Cure for Drunkenness 


From a Correspondent 


The series of addresses at St. Bartholomew’s Rescue Mission, 
this city, upon the important question, “ How to Reach and Save 
Drunkards with the Bible,” delivered by prominent clergymen 
and lay workers, continued for two weeks, and concluded Mon- 
day of this week. Some account of the general work of the 
Rescue Mission, of which this series of meetings was an out- 
growth, was given in this department last week. 

The meetings were held under the direction of Colonel Had- 
ley, the Superintendent. The attendance was large, and nearly 
every night drinking men came forward and avowed their deter- 
mination to accept the Bible as their guide and rule of living. 
The total number who came to the altar at the after meetings 
was eighty-three, of whom more than half professed conver- 
sion. While the attendence was largely of Christians and Chris- 
tian workers, many of whom took notes, yet from fifty to three 
hundred drinking men attended the meetings nightly. We can 
give only a few sentences from some of the addresses to illus- 
trate the spirit and intention of the whole. 

Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, National President of the Young 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, said: “I believe 
the power of God through the Bible, accompanied by the 
Holy Spirit, is needed to come into the family and to per- 
meate every strata of society. It saves the drunkard, too. 
When we go out to succor the lost, we must have clean hands 
ourselves. We should say, Because my brother stumbles I will 
not use any kind of spirituous or fermented beverages. I do not 
believe any one can keep a temperance pledge without the love 
of God.” 

Mrs. Cortlandt De Peyster Field: “ There are in the United 
States 1,000,000 drunkards ard 15,000,000 moderate drinkers, 
who, placed in single file, would reach 4,000 miles. The liquor- 
saloons placed in a row, allowing twenty-five feet to each, would 
reach sixty miles, from New York to West Point; while the 
churches placed likewise would reach only from New York City 
to Staten Island. The money spent for liquor is $900,000,000 ; 
for tobacco, $600,000,000. Most of the prisoners are behind 
the bars because of liquor. Five hundred thousand criminals 
are in jail through it in the United States. That is what 
it does practically. It is unnecessary to relate what it does 
in private families. Now, how shall we meet it? If we 
go on independently, we ¢hall have no results. We must have 
the Spirit. Every part of us must belong to God. God saves 
to the very uttermost, and we must be perfect as workers 
ourselves and must be intelligent in the Word. We must have 
God’s love also within us for those for whom we are work- 
ing. We should also be long-suffering, with gentleness and 
kindness. We have the Word of God as a sword in our hands, 
therefore we must be conversant with the Word of God. With 
the ‘gold cure,’ if a man begins to drink again, he is said to 
drink harder than ever. What.we want is to make the Bible 
so plain that the people can get hold of it. Teach them simply 
and lovingly until they know and accept. Many will.” 

Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, Secretary of the Order of King’s 
Daughters and Sons: “ There is but one way to save a drunk- 
ard or any other sinner, and that is in the love of Jesus 
Christ. The only way to reach those wandering in the fear- 
ful darkness is through that love, and our only way is to carry 
his love right straight to them—to go right straight to each, 
and go alone. If you have been saved, go to the other 
fellow whom you left in the saloon; he will believe you before 
he will me. Tell him of the love you have found. You who 
come to church, pass it along. There are not enough Christians 
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in the whole city to carry the salvation; let every one carry it. 
Did you ever find any one so low that he did not want to be 
loved? To every drunkard the voice of the Father is speaking. 
They don’t hear it because the voice of the drink demon is so 
loud in their ears ; tell it to them lovingly and prayerfully.” 

Miss C. E. Coffin, Superintendent of the Jail Work of the 
W.C. T. U.: “I believe in using the Bible in saving slaves to 
drink from their appetities. There is only one Book. I throw 
out a challenge to any one who can find one strong, uplifting 
thought which is not also found in God’s Book. When not 
a Christian I spent six years of my life in trying to pull down that 
Book. After a‘meeting at which I was very miserable an old man 
said, ‘If you will go home and take the Bible, you will find 
everything you need.’ I went home and opened, by God’s 
guidance, to Job xi., 7—‘ Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?’—and it saved 
me. The Bible is the one book to lead, strengthen, uplift, and 
help. I went to a Bible meeting once, and the woman leading 
read just one verse and spent one hour discussing irrelevant 
matters. I believe in using the Bible and reading the passages 
straight. I believe in letting God’s words be as they stand. 
God’s words are the best, the sweetest, and the strongest. 
An elder once said to me, ‘I have seen a good many attacks 
on the Bible, but somehow the old Book continues to comfort 
the dying and strengthen the weak.’ An old leader who read 
the words of God just as they were said, ‘I can’t improve on 
God’s Word.’ Use the narrative parts rather than the didactic. 
I think that those things which Jesus did come with the most 
force to us. A great many of the words are not in use now, 
but I believe in simple explanations when reading. I like to 
make the Bible a book of to-day, to make it so vivid as to make 
it seem right at our feet. What Jesus did to the blind and 
crippled he will do for the drunkard.” 

The Rev. Henry Wilson, D.D.: “ How to reach and save the 
drunkard with the Bible is the question. Bring it to them 
just as itis. ‘That Book has an inherent power. The Duke of 
Rochester found an old Bible in his room and opened it to 
Isaiah liii., and before he had read those twelve verses through 
he was converted. The Word of God refines and transforms 
men. Not alone the printed Word. If I had money and 
the law with me, I would cover the dead walls of the city 
with Gospel verses and Bible pictures and Bible songs. Beside 
every vile picture, every beer picture, and every theatrical 
picture I would place a Bible picture. This is one way to 
reach the masses with the Gospel. When the ten-thousand- 
dollar pastors and rectors, with their twenty-thousand-dollar 
choirs, shall go down to the masses with outdoor meetings 
in halls and theaters and in saloons, then I believe you will 
see achange. This great city is never going to be evangelized 
until the great pastors, with their millionaire congregations, go 
down to the masses. You would then begin to see a revolution. 
If the great choirs should follow their pastors down to the masses, 
oh, what a change! There is one thing more, the most impor- 
tant of all: you and I must go and preach the Gospel with our 
actions. After all, it is not the Bible the masses are reading, 
but the lives and faces of those who belong to the churches and 
the missions, and profess to be Christians.” 

Colonel Henry H. Hadley, Superintendent St. Bartholomew’s 
Mission: “ The drunkard is tossed about and unsettled. It is 
important that at last he should find something that lasts and 
tells the truth and will endure. We are told in Ps. cxix., 89, 
‘Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven ;’ 1 Peter i., 
25: * But the word of the Lord endureth forever.’ Christ says 
in Matt. xxiv., 35: ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words 
shall never pass away.’ We are also told in Ps. cxix., 130: 
‘The entrance of the Word giveth light. It giveth understand- 
ing to the simple ;’ and finally, in Romans x., 17, we read that - 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.’ 
Now, if the entrance of the- Word giveth light, and if hiding the 
Word in our hearts prevents us from sinning against God (Ps. 
cxix., 11), the practical question is, how to get the Word into the 
heart of the drunkard. If we can do that, we have solved the 
problem. The way we do here is first to get it into the memory 
—a man can’t hide in his heart that which he does not remem- 
ber or has never learned. When drinking men become interested 
enough in the Bible to commit verses to memory and recite them 
publicly in the meetings, we have great hopes for those men. It 
is a strangely interesting sight to see twenty to fifty men, with 
all the marks of drink and other sins upon them, rise one after 
another and repeat from memory verses of God’s Word, and see 
their faces change as they speak through the power of the Word. 
Then, when one has memorized the verse, he is willing to have 
its meaning explained, and often learns other passages which 
illustrate or show the meaning of the first one. We tried an 
experiment here one Friday night last December. Friday night 
is our free supper night, and hundreds of homeless drunk- 
ards were present. Taking thirty-five small copies of the New 
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Testament, I said, ‘ Every man who will take this book and 
commit one verse to memory, and come here next Tuesday 
evening and recite it, telling where it is, chapter and verse, will 
receive a ticket for a night’s lodging. In that way you can earn 
a lodging ticket, and it will not be a charity.’ Many quickly 
volunteered, and the books were given out. Tuesday night came, 
and twenty-seven of the thirty-five men came also and proudly 
arose and each recited a verse, giving its proper place in the 
Bible. As they did so they came forward to a front seat. When 
they were seated I fulfilled my part of the contract, giving each 
a ticket; then I asked them how many were willing to kneel and 
ask God to make the meaning of the verses plain to us and to 
enable us to live according to his Word. Every one kneeled, 
and, one by one, prayed aloud, some voluntarily, others by 
dictation. Several were converted then and there, amid weeping 
and rejoicing, others soon after. Of the twenty-seven, sixteen 

were gloriously turned into other men. Some have united with 
churches of their choice; some are to be confirmed next Sunday 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church.” 

The Rev. Ross Taylor, son of Bishop Taylor, of Africa, made 
an earnest and eloquent speech, in which he showed that the same 
Bible with which he and his honored father had saved the black 
man on the Congo, had, by his own personal efforts, saved 
drunkards in New York City. 
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Gleanings 


—The Rev. Arthur E. Main, D.D., of Ashaway, R. I., has 
been elected President of the Alfred University of Alfred Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 

—The Archbishop of’ York has announced to his Archdea- 
cons that he has decided to contribute £1,000 a year (being one- 
tenth of his gross stipend) to a fund which is being formed to 
increase the income of the poorest benefices of the diocese. 

—At a meeting of members of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of this city, held at Mr. John S. Kennedy’s residence 
last week, it was decided to engage an assistant pastor to help 
Dr. John Hall. No names were suggested. A committee of five 
with power to act was appointed. 

—The Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church has decided 
to hold the October meeting of the Missionary Council in San 
Francisco. Hitherto it has not been held farther west than 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

—The State Committee of the Connecticut Young Men’s 
Christian Associations has just issued its annual report. The 
membership of the twent:-four Associations is 8,o10, as against 
7,070 last year. Ten Associations have buildings valued at 
$411,000, and other real estate valued at $74,700. 

—The enlargement of the Battell Chapel at Yale will add one- 
third in number to its present one thousand sittings. The work 
will be done under the supervision of J. C. Cady & Co., archi- 
tects. The estimated cost, $25,000, will be met by a gift of that 
amount from Mr. Robbins Battell, of Norfolk, Conn., and his 
sister, Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge, of Yarmouth, Mass. 

—oOnur reference two weeks since to the Year-Book of the Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church in Pittsburg has elicited the following 
letter from the rector of that church: “ My mail is full of re- 
quests for copies of my Year-Book, but the book, having been 
published almost a year ago, is now out of print. Could you 
somehow have this notice given in The Christian Union?” 

—The Indianapolis Presbytery last week rejected the report of 
the Committee on the Revision of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, after a long and spirited debate. The report recom- 
mended a simple and shorter confession, but the members could 
not agree, and it was voted down, 30 to 19. Regarding the 
Briggs case, a resolution was adopted that all judicial proceed- 
ings should go up from the Presbytery through the Synod to the 
General Assembly. 

—Mr. Frank é Blunden, the missionary among the colored 
people in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, whose work our staff corre- 
spondent mentioned with so much favor in connection with the 
Anti-Lottery campaign, reports that his school has had a pros. 
perous year, and that he is now trying to raise funds for the 
erection of a new school-house. He also reports that the old 
hostility on the part of the whites has in large measure disap- 
peared. This may be one of the good effects of the partial 
union of the best whites and the best negroes in the hard fight 
against the Lottery. 

—The annual catalogue of the Yale Divinity School, just 
published, gives the following summary of students: Total, 189; 
seniors, 33 ; middle class, 27 ; juniors, 31; graduate and resident 
students,18. Several new scholarships are now offered for the 
first time ; five of $200 each to graduate members of special ability, 
and eighteen of $50 to juniors needing assistance. The special 
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lecturers for next year are announced as the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, of New York; the Rev. Edward B. Coe, of New York ; 

the Rev. S. J. McPherson, of Chicago, and Professor L. J. 
Sanford, of New Haven. 

—The International Medical Missionary Society held its 
twelfth annual meeting on Thursday of last week in the Colle- 
giate Reformed Church in this city. Dr. Stephen Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Society, presided. An effort is being made by the 
Society to raise funds for the building and endowment of a med- 
ical missionary school in this city where students may be edu- 
cated at small cost. The regents have promised a charter pro- 
vided a certain amount is raised, and $50,000 more is needed to 
complete the fund. Contributions may be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Samuel Sloan, Jr., No. 118 East Forty-fifth Street. Among 
the speakers were Dr. John G. Kerr, for forty years a mission- 
ary in China; the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, the Rev. Dr. 
Anson P. Atterbury, the Rev. Dr. Luther, formerly medical mis. 
sionary in Burmah, and the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer. 

—A Louisville correspondent writes: “The Rev. Dr. Pick- 
ard, pastor of the Broadway, the wealthiest Baptist church of 
Louisville, has created a sensation by advocating the abolition 
of church societies. He has reduced the six societies of his 
congregation to two—one composed of the young, the other of 
the older members. He takes the ground that church work 
will have more general interest and be much better done with two 
than with many societies. The new Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary in Louisville, Ky., will be organized soon. A handsome resi- 
dence, to be used as a boarding-hall for the students, has been 
bought. Mrs. Fannie Summers and Mrs. Margaret Martin, of 
Georgetown, Ky., have each contributed $10,000 to the endow- 
ment of the seminary. Mrs. Summers has endowed the chair 
of Pastoral Theology, which will be known as the Fannie 
Tucker Summers chair. Mrs. Martin endowed the chair of 
Homiletics, which will be known as the Margaret Martin 
chair.” 

—A circular has been issued addressed to the “ Christians of 
America,” making the following call: “ Being impressed with 
the need of more aggressive efforts to reach those outside 
ordinary church influences, knowing the success achieved in 
this direction by the ‘Open-Air Mission’ of Great Britain, and 
believing the time is ripe, in the providence of God, for similar 
concerted action on this continent, we unite in calling a conven- 
tion to organize a National Association of Open-Air Workers. 
The object of this Association shall be to encourage a wiser and 
wider use, by earnest Christians everywhere, of this practical and 
powerful Gospel agency. The Convention will be held on Mon- 
day, April 17, at 2:30 P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. building, corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. To 
it all men and women engaged or interested in open-air work, 
including Gospel wagon and tent work, are invited.” Among the 
signers of the circular are, the Rev. A. C. Dixon, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Ballington Booth, the Rev. 
Josiah Strong, the Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, the Rev. John C. Col- 
lins, the Rev. A. J. Gordon, Mr. W. H. Howland, and the Rev. 


R. A. Torrey. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—J. A. Dixon, of Island Pond, Vt., has resigned. 

—F. E. Jenkins, of New Decatur, Ala., acceptsa call from the Second Church 
of Palmer, Mass. 

—H. E. Davies, lately of Green’s Farms, Conn., has accepted a call from 
Washington, D. C. 

—E. B. Barry, formerly of Andover, Mass., bas become pastor of the Third 
Church of Bangor, Me. 

—V. F. Brown, of the Chicago Seminary, nate a call to the Mizpah Church, 
West Minneapolis, Minn. 

—I. A. Shanton accepts a call to Carson City, Mich. 

—F. V. Stevens accepts a call to the First Church of Sedalia, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J.R. Fisher, of South Orange, N. J., has resigned. 

—H. C. Hovey, of Bridgeport, Conn., has received a call from the Old South 
Church of Newburyport, Mass. 

—Edward Mack, of the First Church of Charlotte, N. C., accepts a call as 
assistant pastor of the Central Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

—D. O. Mears, of Worcester, Mass., accepts a call to Calvary Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—P. M. Hawes has received a call from the Highlands Church of Louisville, 
Ky. 

—William Boyd, of the Second Church of Camden, N. J., accepts a call from 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—B. R. Phelps accepts the rectorship of Grace Church (P. E.), Crosswicks, 

N 


—J. H. Hopkins, assistant minister at St. James’s Church (P. E.), Chicago, 
Ill, has resigned, and will become rector of Trinity Church, Atchison, Kan. 

—M. A. Avery, of the First Free Baptist Church of Manchester, N. H., has 
received a call from Chelsea, Mass. 

—C. H. Jones accepts the pastorate of the McFerran Memorial Baptist 
Church of Louisville, Conn. 
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Thayer’s Independence of Italy’ 


No one will deny that there is positive need, for English- 
reading students, of a book, sound, just, and scholarly, 
upon ‘the history of Italy in the present century. The 
work of Marriotti can hardly be called history; Wrightson 
is somewhat out of date; Probyn, though excellent, is too 
brief for satisfactory study. A four or five volume history 
of Italy from 1815 to 1892 would be a great desideratum ; 
and when we took up the work of Mr. Thayer it was with 
the confident hope that such a history had been begun. 
Unfortunately, we lay these volumes down with the con- 
viction that the spirit of the work, the old-fashioned meth- 
ods which dominate it, and the unjust, partisan attitude 
seen especially in the first volume, will go far to neutral- 
ize the otherwise good effects of much valuable information. 
Mr. Thayer has not given us what we can conscientiously 
call a good history. 

The work opens with nine chapters of historical intro- 
duction, which, though necessary, are in this case, in the 
hands of a writer without historical imagination and with no 
sense of historical perspective, confusing and inaccurate. 
Here we find that defect which is so prominent in the 
work as a whole—sarcastic and flippant criticism of all 
things ecclesiastical and feudal. Mr. Thayer seems to 
think that the medizval Church was a jealous jailer guard- 
ing nineteenth-century truth, of which it was or ought to 
have been aware, and deluding its faithful but supersti- 
tious followers to a belief in a faith alike abominable and 
superstitious. Nothing further from the truth can be imag- 
ined. But it is not alone the medizval Church of which 
Mr. Thayer speaks so unfairly ; he slurs at the medieval 
conception of monarchy, the divine right of kings, at the 
Roman Catholic Church of to-day, which he confounds 
with the medizeval Church, thus disregarding the reform 
work of the Council of Trent. All that is feudal, and how 
little he understands what is the origin of feudalism is evi- 
dent from his ascribing its establishment to Charles the 
Great, who is the object of denunciation more or less bitter. 
This temperament has ruined the book, for wherever, from 
the days of German nationalities to the final going forth of 
Daniele Manin, he meets with a phase of life or thought 
not in accord with his own, we are treated to a series of 
slurs and innuendoes, couched in words and phrases not 
generally found outside of partisan religious literature. 
All this shows that Mr, Thayer has approached his task 
without the first of historical qualifications—impartiality. 

Beginning with the tenth chapter there is an improve- 
ment, partly due to the fact that, as the statements of facts 
increase, the moralizing decreases. Even if the author does 
call the principle of legitimacy and paternal monarchy 
“ unscientific ” (sic), and makes a number of ill-judged state- 
ments in his discussion of the diplomacy of the period 
1815 to 1848, still these may be overlooked in view of 
the fact that something of value is to be found here. The 
account of the Carbonari is, on the whole, good, but Mr. 
Thayer makes an error in calling Young Italy a secret soci- 
ety. Mazzini never intended it to be such. He misun- 
derstands the effect of the Austrian marriage upon Napo- 
leon, by failing to see that it was Metternich’s design to 
lull Napoleon into a feeling of confidence in his father- 
in-law. He does not understand the principle of a Euro- 
pean equilibrium which lay at the bottom of the work 
of the Congress of Vienna and Metternich’s later policy— 
a theory of political balance as firmly believed in by the 
statesmen of that time as was mercantilism by the econ- 
omists of the earlier period. In the treatment of Louis 
Philippe, Mr. Thayer shows still more his one-sided 
knowledge of the history of any country in Europe except 
Italy. He says that ‘every one” in France predicted 
the Revolution of 1830; while Charles X., his Ministers, 





1 The Dawn of Italian Independence. Italy from the Congress of Vienna® 
1814, tothe Failof Venice, 1849. _By William Roscoe Thayer. 2 Vols. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
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and the members of the Congregation were far from doing 
so. He speaks of the work of Thiers and his fellow- 
journalists as if it were a great Orleanist conspiracy, and 
he implicates Louis Philippe as an abettor, when we know 
that he was in hiding and had nothing to do with the 
movement. He forgets that the Holy Alliance was shat- 
tered by the Greek Revolution, and had no practical exist- 
ence after Navarino. He sees the workings of Louis 
Philippe’s policy solely from the point of view of an im- 
bittered Italian conspirator, and forgets that he was a roi 
bourgeois, legitimately bound to further the interests of 
that capitalized class whose interests demanded peace 
and stability. He calls the July monarchy a “ mongrel 
monarchy, neither absolute nor constitutional,” while 
any student of constitutional history knows that it was 
as truly a constitutional monarchy as Europe has ever 
seen. 

In the second volume there is considerable improvement ; 
were the first as reliable as the second, the work would 
deserve a reasonable amount of commendation. In truth, 
so like a Niagara was the revolution of 1848-49 that the 
narrator has little time for discursive diatribes at either 
Metternich or the Pope. Still, even the second volume is 
far from free from the defects already noted. Take, for 
example, the flight of Metternich. No historian of whom 
we know—Bulle, Flathe, Sybel, Fyffe—has failed to recog- 
nize the dignity of the old man’s last days. Even Mazade 
speaks reverently of the end of so grand a career (une 
grand carritre), But Mr. Thayer takes another view. He 
calls the flight a fall, with “nothing of dignity, nor of 
grandeur, nor of valor about it; a rabbit-exit from the 
stage where he had ruled.” Of course it is largely a matter 
of opinion, but it seems incredible that any one reading 
the accounts of the March revolution and Princess Melanie’s 
diary can take this view. 

Looking at the work as a whole, we think that the ex- 
planation of so unhistorical a treatment rests upon the 
limitations of Mr. Thayer’s own reading and the influence 
of his own contact with the country whose history he is 
attempting to write. With scarcely a half-dozen excep- 
tions, his sources are wholly Italian; not original sources, 
but well-known Italian histories. Some of these are of 
recognized historical value, others are but the ephemeral 
partisan literature sure to spring from the turmoil of a 
great crisis. Nocriticism of these sources is attempted, 
and no use whatever has been made of the literature rep- 
resenting the other side of the struggle either in Church or 
State. From this we would infer that Mr. Thayer is himself 
filled with the partisan feeling of an Italian radical ; in- 
deed, he might well have lived in the exciting days of the 
later part of the struggle. We wonder if he ever heard of 
that thorough, impartial, though somewhat dry work, 
Reuchlin’s “ Geschichte Italiens,” which covers about the 
same period, extending to 1859. 

Furthermore, Mr. Thayer might well have had a part 
in the struggle itself, if we may judge from his method of 
presentation and the over-use of metaphor. In the former 
particular he is in close accord with those older writers of 
the first half of the century who passed off as history pages 
of historical moralizing. The first volume of Mr, Thayer’s 
work is filled with such disquisitions, of which the follow- 
ing is a type: “ Marvelous people of the Tiber, none other 
that ever trod the earth has left upon it footprints so deep 
as yours! Dead but sceptered kings, who from your urns 
have ruled the spirits of a long posterity, the might of 
your genius shall be active among men until the last Rom- 
ish priest shall have said his last mass and the last candle 
shall flicker on the altar.” From his various uses of words 
and metaphors a very considerable collection might be 
made. ‘ Papalism,” “ popeable,” “ pontificates” (as a 
verb), are hardly commendable; “epicene old creatures,” 
‘“ fautor,” “ handsel,” etc., are forced and pedantic. Note 
also the metaphors in volume first, pages 53, 143. It is 
in this volume that the largest number of defects appear 
it is unfortunate that it is so far inferior to the second, 
which, in the hands of a cautious reader, will furnish a 
very meritorious amount of previously inaccessible informa- 
tion. 
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Novels and Tales 


The Marplot, by Sidney R. Lysaght, is a crude but powerful 
story, with many touches of originality, written in an unhack- 
neyed style, and entirely out of the common vein. The story 
moves readily from London to Ireland, and from Ireland to the 
deserts of Egypt. It lets us into the secrets of Irish conspira- 
tors; it describes quiet English rural life; it pictures the higher 
Irish social life; it invites us into the London Bohemia; and 
entertains us with a description of an attempted rescue of Gor- 
don at Khartoum. It will be seen that the book is ambitious in 
the breadth of its movement. It is also ambitious in the free- 
dom with which it deals with the conventions of life. There is 
avery fresh and interesting Irish girl in the story, who is in- 
tensely admired by a young Englishman, who is already married 
in law, but not in fact, to a young girl—the marplot of the story 
—with whom he has gone through the marriage ceremony in 
the missionary spirit, and for the purpose, if possible, of saving 
her from degradation. This fact becomes known to the young 
Irish girl, who is herself engaged toa Home Ruler. The Home 
Ruler and the young Englishman have a quarrel, and settle it 
by a duel according to what they declare to be the American 
fashion—namely : they draw lots, the one drawing the unfortu- 
nate number agreeing to kill himself within one year from the 
time of drawing. The fatal lot is drawn by the young English- 
man. He parts with the Irish girl, both of whom are now des- 
perately in love with each other, but that love is to remain a 
strictly ideal relation. The young Englishman goes to Egypt 
and endeavors in every possible way to get himself killed, but 
does not succeed. He returns before the fatal year is out, and 
proposes to the young Irish girl that they shall depart together 
out of the network of complications in which they are involved. 
The girl sees no objection to this proceeding, but she sees a 
fatal objection to his refusing to fulfill his promise to kill him- 
self within a year. She goes through a tremendous struggle 
between her love and her sense of honor. This brief statement 
will show the freedom with which the writer deals with the rules 
of morality commonly accepted. The factitious pledge resulting 
from a duel seemed to her sacred, but of the sanctity of the 
marriage relation she does not seem to have any suspicion. 
The story, however, is extremely interesting in spite of this curi- 
ous treatment of morality. It is fresh; it is unhackneyed ; it is 
full of fine touches; it is strongly individualistic. There is 
promise of work of genuine power in it. The vein of irony that 
runs through the whole book reminds one distinctly of George 
Meredith, but the book itself, in idea and form, is entirely free 
from the imitative element. It is so interesting as to arouse 
expectation concerning the future work from the same hand. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Miss K. P. Woods is a writer of a good deal of originality and 
a great deal of earnestness. Her story, “ Metzerott, Shoemaker,” 
attracted general attention because of these qualities, and also 
because of its very warm-hearted humanity and its clear presen- 
tation of certain social and industrial conditions. Miss Woods 
writes from the heart as well as from the head, and is drawn 
constantly, therefore, to themes which press upon the heart of 
the time. Her latest story, From Dusk to Dawn, touches a 
number of the faiths or fads, as people look at them, which of 
late years have perplexed the minds of many. She deals in this 
volume with theosophy, hypnotism, faith-cure, Christian science, 
and telepathy, and her discussion shows that she has made a 
careful and conscientious study of the phenomena, or lack of phe- 
nomena, in these different fields. This material is very difficult 
to manage in a work of fiction, and Miss Woods has not succeed- 
ed entirely in subordinating it to the use of art. She had so 
much to say, and she has said it so vigorously, that the story has 
become, in a way, secondary. The book is strong neither in char- 
acter-study nor in mechanism of plot; it is strong, however, in 
other ways. There are some very powerful scenes in it, and 
there are some original conceptions. As a novel the story can- 
not be said to be very successful; as a discussion of phases of 
thought or fantasy it is extremely interesting, and there are 
touches of power in it. The influence of these different forms 
of belief is traced in many ways with much subtlety, and the 
larger questions which lie behind them are opened up very sug- 
gestively, and at times very powerfully. Mrs. Shryock’s fear 
of death, lest, after that event, she should be at the beck and 
call of mediums to rap on the tables, write on slates, and to resume 
her physical form, is an instance in point. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s Children of the King is a fresh, un- 
hackneyed sort of a story, simple in its plot but strong with the 
throb of human passion. The Calabrian sailor about whom the 
interest centers is a distinctly original and virile creation, and 
the tragedy of his hopeless love brings out the latent nobility of 
character in the rugged seaman. There is a clear, grateful flavor 
of the Italian seas about the book which contrasts agreeably 
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with the artificial social atmosphere of “Don Orsino” gnd 
“The Three Fates.” Mr. Crawford always has a story to tell, 
as has often been said before, and the story of these “ Children 
of the King” is not one that admits of faltering in the reader’s 
attention. There are some marks of haste in the writing, but, 
taken as a whole, the book will rank with the best of the long list 
of this author’s tales. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

Anything that Mr. J. M. Barrie writes will be eagerly read. 
In the little volume of sketches called Zhe Auld Licht Manse, 
those to which that title properly applies have the true Barrie 
flavor, and are worthy to be included with those in “A Window 
in Thrums.” They are delightfully humorous pictures of Scotch 
life and character, with a touch of pathos here and there. Of 
the sketches added to make up the volume, no such praise can 
be admitted. They are slight to tenuity, and often suggest the 
least acceptable work of Jerome K. Jerome. (Knox & Co., New 
York.) 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. William Black’s Wolfen- 
berg should be brought into contrast with his Suarise, White 
Wings, and That Beautiful Wretch, which reach us in the new 
edition of his collected novels. They at least, if they do not 
reach his really highest plane of story-telling, are pleasant, cheer- 
ful novels. This cannot be said of “ Wolfenberg,” which is 
rather morbid and tiresomely padded. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

MD Bret Harte’s Susy is the second of a trio of short novels 
of which “ A Waif of the Plains” was the first. The thread of 
interest is hardly strong enough to hang three separately published 
stories on, and we incline to the opinion that most readers 
would have preferred to have one of moderate length. But Mr. 
Harte’s excellent literary art, his choice of the right word, his 
power of producing a picture w7z#i an atmosphere, all remain. 
The scene is laid in California, and the oft-used disputed-Spanish- 
title plot is ingeniously employed again in an original way to 
furnish the plot. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

May Angela Dickens’s A Mere Cypher is a higher flight at 
dealing with strong passions than she has before attempted, and, 
indeed, borders in its climax on the melodrama. The style is 
not sensational, however. The book will satisfy the reader at 
the time, but will hardly make a lasting impression. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) The same publishers send the American 
Notes and Pictures from Italy in their excellent new reprint 
edition of the works of Charles Dickens. 

Mrs. A. M. Diehl’s Dr. Paull’s Theory is perplexing in 
motive, absurdly “ over-written,” and thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

For a study of character of two strongly contrasted types, 
Christine, by Adeline Sargent (Tait, Sons & Co., New York), 
should meet with hearty commendation. ‘Two people more un- 
like than Christine and Daisy could hardly be selected for rival 
heroines, and yet the development of their characters is perfectly 
true. It is a healthful, kindly story, and well told. 

From One Generation to Another, by Henry Seton Merriman 
(Harper & Brothers, New York), is a lurid tale with a Mephisto- 
phelian Israelite for the heavy villain. The principle of heredity, 
which is suggested by the title, is not exhibited until the very 
end of the book. ; 

Harper & Brothers have just added to their pleasing Black and 
White Series Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s play, Giles Corey, Yeoman, 
which appeared in “ Harper’s Magazine;” the charming article 
on Whittier, by Mrs. James T. Field, which also appeared in the 
Magazine, and which is the most delightful sketch of the poet that 
has yet fallen under our eye; Mr. J. K. Bangs’s Coffee and 
Repartee, a characteristic bit of humor somewhat more extended 
and elaborated than is Mr. Bangs’s usual custom; and Zhe /af- 
anese Bride, by Naomi Tamura, a very interesting social study 


of Japanese life. 


Tropical America is by Isaac N. Ford, a typical American 
newspaper man—keen-witted, observant, and a trained writer. 
His trip to Brazil, the Argentines, and Chili was undertaken as spe- 
cial correspondent’s work at the breaking out of the revolution i2 
Brazil. Besides the countries named, he visited Jamaica, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Nicaragua. A careful examination into the finan- 
cial and political circumstances of Brazil and of the Argentines 
furnishes the most valuable part of the book. Mr. Ford laysa 
great deal of the trouble in both countries, and especially in the 
Argentines, to the “credulity and cupidity” of English in- 
vestors, who have been only too ready to float all sorts of finan- 
cial schemes without due investigation. As a record of personal 
adventure and travel the book is readable, but not extraordinary. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Radical Wrongs of Civilized Man.: By J. Wilson, Ph.D. 
(J. Wilson & Sons, Newark, N. Y.) The author of this volume 
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has brooded over the social, moral, and economic questions 
which most vitally affect the mass of our people, and has pre- 
pared a work of which the spirit is always good, and the sugges- 
tions often good. The style is not so perfervid as the title of 
the book would indicate. The fact that the writer lives in a 
small country town, instead of decreasing the value of his 
observations, increases them, for those who live in small towns 
are more likely to understand thoroughly the lives of the aver- 
age citizen than those who live in the great cities. People in 
the cities are apt to know only their own class, and not to know 
it so thoroughly as all classes are known by the observers in 
small towns. When public questions are looked at from the 
standpoint of a class instead of the standpoint of the public, 
sound views are not possible. Dr. Wilson’s point of view lends 
additional value as well as additional interest to his work. 


8 Why Government At All? By William H. Van Ornum. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) The author of this work 
believes that he has discovered the essential weakness of all 
industrial reforms now advocated, and at the same time the 
essential unity of the objects which all have in view. Each 
class of reformers, he says, wish to amend some particular law, 
and therefore their reform is, by its nature, partial and unsatisfac- 
tory. He would destroy all law, and thus secure a reform at once 
complete and satisfactory. It is a matter of some interest that 
an American of wide reading and much mental alertness should 
go beyond all European Anarchists in his denunciation of gov- 
ernment. The author would not even have the public provide 
the sewers and streets, but leave everything to voluntary action. 
He accepts the superficial generalization of a generation ago, 
that the only good laws are those repealing previous bad ones, 
and he logically holds that the best law of all is one enacting 
that henceforth there shall be no law at all. 


It is the great purpose of the Rev. Robert Henry Cole, B.D., 
University of the South, U. S. A., to prove that Christianity was 
introduced into the British Isles by Joseph of Arimathea, Simon 
Zelotes, or at least by St. Paul. His argument is that tradi- 
tion is for it and nothing against it. But tradition gives an un- 
certain sound. Even were Great Britain evangelized by St. 
Simon, or by St. James, or by St. Peter, or by Aristobulus, or 
by St. Paul, what comes of it? Mr. Cole’s title answers—7he 
Anglican Church ; or, the Introduction and Continuity of the 
Christian Faith in the British Isles. This thesis is against 
Rome, and nothing else. Protestantism inquires, What precisely 
is the “ Faith” of the Anglican Church? If Mr. Cole means the 
tactual succession of the ministry, why not sayso? If he means 
only the historic continuity of the church organization, apart 
from Rome, he ought to put it thus in his title. The book gives 
us nothing new. (James Pott, New York.) 


Three gospels are preached in the temples and halls of the 
nineteenth century: the gospel of Jesus, which is love; the gos- 
pel of evolution, which is law; and the gospel of socialism, 
which is equality. These act and react on one another, and, in 
the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Vao Ness, will finally produce a 
resultant which will be in some sensé a fusion of the three. In 
his book, Zhe Coming Religion, Mr. Van Ness states with equal 
Jorce and impartially the claims of each religious factor, and con- 
jectures the character of the resultant religion of the future. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


The study of religions in the comparative method is already 
bearing fruit, even in the case of some writers who are a little 
conservative. A striking instance of this is Zhe Distinctive 
Messages of the Old Religions, by the Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Dr. Matheson aims to show 
what special truth each of the “natural” religions taught the 
nations. While the author may not always appear profoundly 
philosophic in his intellectual penetration or exhaustive in his 
manner of treatment, nevertheless the book is interesting and 
suggestive. 


The purpose of Professor Thomas D. Goodell’s Greek Lessons 
's to teach according to the comparative method, which is cer- 
'yinly the true way. We should think that this little book, which 
xives so much etymology, would finely assist the pupil in acquir- 
‘ag a vocabulary. There are two parts to the book: I. The 
Greek in English; II. The Greek of Xenophon. We commend 
it to the attention of those who teach beginners in Greek. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


Social Ethics and Society Duties, compiled by Mrs. H. O. 
Ward (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), as its title indicates, is made 
up of essays on the ethics and duties of social life. The book 
is earnest in tone and contains much reading matter that is help- 
ful. It could have been reduced to one-half its present size and 
accomplished its purpose fully as well. 


Mother and Child, by Edward P. Davis, M.D., and John 
Keating, M.D. (J. B. L'ppincott Company, Philadelphia), is a 
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practical treatise, or series of treatises, on the mother and child 
physically. There is no period in the life of women that is not 
met in this book with scientific, practical, common-sense advice. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s next story is to be called 
“The Justice Clerk.” It will b2 ready in December. 

—A copy of the first edition of “ Tom Jones” has just been 
sold in London for $345. It was uncut and in the original 
boards. 

—‘ Many Intentions,” Mr. Kipling’s new book, now on the 
Appleton press, will contain various stories which have already 
appeared in periodicals, but also several which have never 
before been published. 

—Mr. William Watson is to publish through the Macmillans 
what is described as a daring poem entitled “ The Eloping An- 
gels; a Caprice.” It describes the experiences and feeliags of 
two adventurous angels who decide to exchange the conven- 
tional delights of heaven for the novelties of earth. 

—At the Elmira Reformatory the books most in demand from 
the library are Hugo’s “ Les Misérables,” Dickens’s “ Oliver 
Twist,” George Eliot’s “ Adam Bede,” and Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward. ” Each was called for 104 times. Next came “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” which had a circulation of 103, and then came 
“ Ivanhoe,” “ Tom Brown,” “ Robert Elsmere,” and “ The Ara- 
bian Nights.” 

—The new life of De Foe, which is in preparation by Mr. 
Wright, will contain much new and valuable biographical detail 
derived from unpublished letters of De Foe. Mr. Wright thinks he 
has discovered the key to “ Robinson Crusoe,” and he will en- 
deavor in his work to prove that De Foe, in declaring, in the 
“ Serious Reflections,” that he was himself “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
was, contrary to the opinion of most of his biographers, assert- 
ing what was in reality quite true. 

—The “Critic” has taken a step in the right direction in 
arranging for a regular letter from Chicago, to be furnished 
by Miss Lucy Monroe, a young lady of fine attainments 
both in literature and art. Ignorance of the intellectual life 
of the West is altogether too prevalent among cultivated as 
well as uncultivated people in the East, and the establishment of 
any new and regular avenue of communication which will dissi- 
pate this ignorance is a thing to be rejoiced in. The East has 
quite as much to learn from the West as the West from the 
East. Miss Monroe’s introductory letter is excellent in form 
and interesting in matter. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK.CO., NEW YORK 
Milne, W. J. Elementsof Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Hamilton, Gail. English Kings in a Nutshell. 60 cts. 7 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Cambridge, Ada. A Little Minx. $1. 
ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Flower, B. O. Civilizatien’s Inferno. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Marsden, Kate. On 7 and Horseback. $2. 
C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
De Motte, John B. The ‘Secret of Character-Building. $1. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
McLaughlin, Edward T. Literary Criticism for Students. $1. 
Pancoast, Henry S. Representative English Literature. $1.60. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Gladden, Washington. Tools and the Man. at. 25. 
Ballou, MaturinM. The Story of Malta. $1.50. 
Gilman, Nicholas P. Socialism and the baleen Spirit. $1 50. 
Everett, Charles C. The Gospel of Paul. $1.50. 
PHINEAS HUBBARD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 2 
Hubbard, Phineas. Ecclesiastical Council Credentials for the Use of Congre- 
gational Churches. 
OHN KNOX & CO., NEW YORK , 
Barrie, J. M. An Aula Licht Manse, and Other Sketches. $1. 
. B, LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Allen, James L. Sen Gray. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Dickens, Charles. American Notes and Pictures from Italy. $1. 
Conder, C. R. The Tell re Tablets. $1 75. 
S. OGILVIE, NEW YORK 
Grayson, Pauline. The Social Evil. 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON 
Rigby, Burnham. Looking Upward. (Fi ine Art Picture.) $t. 50. 
Wales, Florence. Violets. (Art Book.) 50 cts. 
Springtime. (Booklet.) 35 cts. Mi 
Easter Day. (Booklet.) 35 cts. 
An Easter Lesson. (Booklet.) 75 cts. 
Winter, Retire! Thy Reignis Past. 25 cts. 
Nature’s Jubilee. (Booklet.) 85 cts. 


Easter Cards. 
D. F. RANDOLPH ‘& CO., NEW YORK 
Mead, Charles M. ‘Christ and Criticism. 5 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Van —— Henry, D.D._ Strai * Sermons. $1.25. 
Field, Eugene. Second Book of Verse. $1.25. 
Compays Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Universi- 
les. $1.2 
* HE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., CINCINNATI 
Hamilton, pes W. Tom Croly’s Word. 
NITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, BOSTON 
Wells, liana R. Golden Rule Meditations. 75 cts. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


1.—Correspondence 


The Chicago “ Referendum ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I would like to call your attention and 
that of your readers to certain respects in 
which the Chicago newspaper ballot noted 
in a recent “Outlook” paragraph fell 
short of being either non-partisan or a 
worthy “ application in an unofficial way of 
the referendum idea.” The regular Demo- 
cratic nomination had been made when 
this expedient was adopted. The nominee, 
Mr. Carter H. Harrison, had been four 
times Mayor of Chicago, and was put in 
nomination by a four-fifths vote of a con- 
vention of delegates chosen at the best- 
attended primary election Chicago ever 
knew. As the city has a large Democratic 
majority, it was but natural for the Repub- 
licans to try to increase their strength by 
fomenting a citizens’ movement. There- 
fore we find all the Republican newspapers 
entering into the ballot scheme for getting 
a popular expression as to a candidate for 
the mayoralty. It does not seem to me 
that their action can be regarded as dic- 
tated by any ideas other than party expe- 
diency, nor as savoring in the least degree 
of non-partisanship. Now, the form of 
the ballot as printed in the associated 
newspapers read: “ For Mayor to oppose 
Carter H. Harrison.” Tome that does not 
sound non-partisan. Ifa referendum was 
invited and the editors had confidence in 
the strength of their position, they should 
have simply invited votes for Mayor. 
Perhaps in that event Mr. Harrison might 
have been given a majority or plurality of 
the votes cast. If this had occurred, the 
device would have served its purpose as a 
referendum pure and simple—namely, to 
get at the sentiments of the people. But 
it would have failed in its purpose in this 
instance, which was merely to aid in pick- 
ing Out a partisan candidate and gloss him 
over with a varnish of public indorsement. 

As a matter of fact, the editors of the 
papers entering into this combination had 
their candidate chosen before the idea of 
asking a popular vote was suggested to 
them. He isa prominent banker, and had 
been deaf to all their appeals to take the 
nomination. They hoped that a great ex- 
pression of the public demand for him 
might shake his resolution, and the ballot 
device was adopted. Some 21,000 ballots 
were cast, of which about 10,000 were for 
the candidate referred to. He proved 
obdurate, and as the individual receiving 
the second number of ballots, 2,589, hap- 
pened to be then strenuously seeking the 
Republican nomination, he was declared 
the choice of the “ citizens,” and his name 
now heads the straight Republican ticket. 
How disingenuous were the motives 
prompting the originators of the dodge—for 
it was merely a dodge—is shown by the 
fact that, though their printed ballots 
invited votes for Aldermen, they never took 
the trouble to count any of the ballots 
except those for Mayor. 

The fact is that this newspaper ballot 
idea will not serve even if honestly con- 
ceived and executed. The opportunities 
for “stuffing ” the ballot-box in the inter- 
est of one candidate or another are ob- 
vious, and would be eagerly seized by the 
“ practical politicians” if there were a 
close contest for the nomination. Nor 
is there any good reason for taking con- 
trol of the primaries out of the hands of 
the State and turning it over to corpora- 


tions engaged in publishing newspapers 
for profit. With a proper primary elec- 
tion law, the ability of a citizen to influ- 
ence nominations is limited only by his 
zeal. If we are to fall back on the theory 
that the maximum effort the average 
good citizen is willing to make to influ- 
ence the choice of public officials is to 
clip a ballot from a newspaper and mail 
it, then I think the average good citizen 
is more than an averagely bad citizzn, 
and the less he has to do with the Gov- 
ernment the better. 
WILLIs JOHN ABBOT. 


We have already noted the fact that 
the experiment did not result in the nom- 
ination of a strictly non-partisan candi- 
date, owing to Mr. Gage’s refusal to ac- 
cept the nomination offered him. But for 
all that it was a most interesting and 
hopeful attempt to secure the personal in- 
terest of the citizens in selecting for 
themselves reform candidates by other 
than the ordinary machine methods. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, these eleven 
papers united in an anti-Carter Harrison 
campaign onthe distinctly expressed ground 
that such a campaign was necessary to 
bring about a satisfactory and business- 
like management of municipal affairs. We 
approved, not necessarily the exact method 
or the result, but the spirit of the move- 
ment.—THE EDITORS. 


A Composite Bimetallic Coin 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of March 4, page 407, 
under the caption “ A Democratic Duty,” 
bimetallism is recommended as the proper 
currency; but ow to do it is the ques- 
tion! The “ow” is easy enough, when 
we see that the two legs—the gold leg and 
the silver leg—belong to one body, inhab- 
ited by a single soul, not a double one, as 
our wise finance men tell of. This is it: 
Put both gold and silver into the standard, 
by making a two-dollar United States 
Treasury legal tender coin-note redeem- 
able with one gold dollar and one silver 
dollar. Let there be a “ratio” interna- 


tional, if the nations will it; if not, then let 


our own Treasury officials determine an 
approximate “ratio” within, say, ten per 
cent., to hold good two to four or six 
years, till a closer one is practicable. In 
the meantime use the silver dollar we now 
have, and if a sum—silver certificates or 
coin-notes—in even thousands is presented 
for redemption, redeem half with gold and 
half with silver dollars, or with silver bul- 
lion at the approximate ratio determined 
as aforesaid. 

The result is: (1) A single bimetal 
standard, for then the one-dollar United 
States coin-note represents the exact mean 
value of a gold dollar and a silver dollar. 
(2) Honest money and a sound, stable cur- 
rency, without disturbing our present cur- 
rency system. (3) An immediate approx- 
imate “ratio,” and then a closer ratio, 
such as will warrant a new coinage of sil- 
ver dollars, enough for use in circulation 
and in redemption. ALBERT. 


The adoption of such a standard by the 
United States would require it in the future 
to use as many gold dollars as silver ones 
—i. é., about $30,000,000 a year of gold 
and about $30,000,000 of silver. The 
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great objection to the present system is 
that the world is demanding more gold 
than is being mined, and the remedy sug- 
gested by our correspondent would aggra- 
vate this difficulty. Bimetallism would. 
not hold the two metals together if each 
dollar contained both metals. It was by the 
alternate standard that bimetallism kept 
the two metals together during the first 
seventy years of this century. If silver 
became perceptibly cheaper, immediately 
the whole demand for more money was 
supplied by silver, and its price was kept 
up; if gold became cheaper (as it did in a 
marked degree when the California and 
Australia discoveries were made), immedi- 
ately the whole demand for more money 
was supplied by gold, and its price was. 
kept up. If we have bimetallism, and 
either metal should for a long period re- 
main one per cent. cheaper than the other, 
the hundreds of millions of coin made of 
the dearer metal would be thrown upon the 
market as bullion, while there would be 
created a new demand for as many hundred 
millions of the cheaper metal—THE Eb. 
ITORS. 


Places in Europe Exempt from 
Cholera 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Now that people are beginning to make 
plans for their spring and summer travels, 
and one hears on all sides the old refrain, 


. «If the cholera does not come!” there 


might be some advantage in publishing the 
following translated extract from an article 
by Professor Dr. Drasche, which appeared 
in the ‘Neue Freie Presse,” of Vienna, 
August 6, 1892: 

“ During the sixty years of its repeated 
courses through Europe, the cholera has 
in some places either not become epidemic 
at all, or else has manifested itself but very 
slightly, and this in spite of the close prox- 
imity of hotbeds of the disease, and the 
fact that many cases have been brought in 
from outside. In this respect cholera 
stands alone among contagious diseases 
such as strallpox, measles, scarlet fever. 
The places in Austria which are thus ex- 
empt from cholera are notably Salzburg 
and Innsbruck. The first city (Salzburg) 
cannot be reckoned among the healthiest 
cities in Austria, and yet, in spite of numer- 
ous importations of the disease in cholera 
seasons, it has never become an epidemic 
there. Even in 1873, for instance, from 
August 13 till October 17, there were only 
nineteen cases, eight of which were im- 
ported. In 1874, between February 2 and 
26, there were nine cases, principally 
brought in from outside. In Germany the 
places considered exempt from cholera are 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt-am-Main, Bayreuth, 
Bamberg, and, essentially speaking, Wiirz- 
burg. In 1854, although several cholera 
patients returned to Darmstadt from the 
Munich Exposition, and in 1866, although 
the Prussian garrison there showed thirty 
cases, still the town was totally spared.. 
During 1866 Wiirzburg remained exempt, 
in spite of the transition of infected Prus- 
sian troops, the epidemic restricting itself 
to the Julius Hospital. Versailles, con- 
nected with Paris by several railroads, and 
in cholera times a refuge for Parisians, has. 
always resisted the disease. Also Rouen, 


Sedan, and Lyons—the second city of 
France in size—can boast of complete im- 
In England, Birmingham and: 


munity. 
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Cheltenham are considered exempt. While 
certain places are not susceptible to chol- 
era, or may be only partially so, it happens 
that in other places the disease makes its 
appearance always in the same district, 
remaining within certain limits. 

“In the non-susceptible places reside 
people who live, sicken, and die according 
to a universal fate, and who also are at- 
tacked by cholera if they leave the favored 
regions and go within reach of the epi- 
demic. Therefore in the people them- 
selves the explanation is not to be found, 
but it may reasonably be sought in the 
localities and their greater or less suscepti- 
bility to this special form of disease. . . . 
Positive results have not yet been attained, 
but important facts have been established. 
It is evident that places built upon porous 
ground, easily penetrated by water and air, 
must suffer more than those built upon 
compact, stony foundations impervious to 
water. If various impurities find their 
way into a loose soil, disease may well be 
fostered. The subject opens a promising 
field for investigation and useful activity.” 

Cc. 8. ¢. 


The Alaskan Indian 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The following extract from a letter from 
= Sheldon Jackson will speak for 
itself : 


To Whom it May Concern: 

This is to certify that Mr. Marcus O. Cherry will 
be appointed missionary teacher to the Island of St. 
Lawrence in Behring Sea.- The people have never 
had a school or any privileges whatever. The Gov- 
ernment simply furnishes books and charts for a 
primary school; the other things that are needful 
will have to be furnished by the benevolence of Chris- 
tian people interested in lifting up a barbarous and 
savage people to a Christian civilization. I there- 
fore most heartily commend Mr. Cherry’s appeal to 
the benevolence of those to whom he may apply. 

SHELDON JACKSON, 
General Agent of Education for Alaska. 


Having been for two years in Alaska, 
and being acquainted in the different 
schools, I know that to be successful it is 
positively necessary to give the children 
their lunch and often to clothe them. 
Drugs and medicines are other things 
needful. My estimate says $250. Will 
not some Christian heart give it for the 
Master’s sake, and give it zow, so that I 
can spend the few weeks left before start- 
ing to the object of ascertaining in our 
hospitals the best methods of overcoming 
the diseases most prevalent among the 
natives, for I will be entirely alone, hun- 
dreds of miles from any white man, and by 
healing the sick I will be gaining their love 
in the most powerful way. Will some one 
help by giving this $250, that His name 
may be the more quickly learned and loved 
by these people? I will gladly call on any 
one interested in the cause. 

MARCUS O. CHERRY. 

215 West Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


A Question of Interpretation 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You say, “ The decision of some one 
body must be final in case of conflict, or 
else there is anarchy [very true]. In Rus- 
sia itis the decision of the executive; in 
England it is the decision of the legisla- 
ture; in America it is the decision of the 
judiciary.” Your last statement is the 
Federal interpretation of the Constitution. 
The party which came into power on the 
4th of March inherited the anti-Federal 
interpretation of the Constitution—namely, 
the Legislatures of the several States have 


the final decision, and “ nullification ” is 
the “rightful remedy” for a supposed 
“ unconstitutional ” act of Congress. This 
is Jeffersonian democracy as promulgated 
in the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. 
This theory of the Constitution.was the 
basis of the seceding States. It has not 
been repudiated by the Democratic party. 
In view of this (and that party being in 
power), would it not be more correct to 
say, “In America it is the decision of the 
Legislatures of the States ”? 
j,. 4. 2. 


IJ.— Notes and Queries 


1. What book will furnish me with a systematic 
arrangement of theological knowledge along the lines 
of the New Orthodoxy? 2. What is the meaning of 
Peter’s words to the Jewish rulersin Actsiv.,12? It 
cannot be true that personal knowledge of the his- 
toric Christ is essential to salvation, and yet his 
words seem to imply that such knowledge is essen- 
tial. Hut: 

1. We should recommend for this 
purpose Mulford’s “ Republic of God” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 2. 
Peter was speaking to men who had per- 
sonal knowledge of the historic Christ. If 
we apply his words in a wider way toall men, 
we must avail ourselves of the fact, recog- 
nized in Scripture, that the possession of 
a godly character is not confined to regions 
where the historic Christ is known. Wheth- 
er ignorant of Christ or not, all men are 
on a level in respect to this, that “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
The name of Christ is the only saving 
name, because only Christ fully embodies 
and represents the saving thing—the sanc- 
tified character. 


Kindly tell me where I can get Dr. Warren’s 
“ Parousia,” also Dr. Whiton’s ‘“‘ Beyond the Shad- 
ow.”? What is the price of each, and which book do 
you consider the best work on the subject of Christ’s 
second coming? : E. €. W. 

Dr. Warren’s book costs $1.50 (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., New York). Dr. Whi- 
ton’s costs $1.25 (T. Whittaker, New 
York). Each has its special merits. The 
former is devoted to the subject of the 
Coming ; the latter specially to the Res- 
urrection in connection with the Coming 
and the Judgment. The priceof Dr. Rus- 
sel’s “ Parousia” (misquoted before), is 
$2.50 (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, New 
York). 


1. Please state briefly the doctrine known as “ bap- 
tismal regeneration.” 2. Do the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church teach this doctrine? 3. Do 
Presbyterians believe in it? W. A. X. 

1. It is this: The inward and spiritual 
change known as regeneration is insepara- 
bly connected with the sacramental act of 
baptism, so that it takes place when the 
sacrament is administered. In other words, 
baptism always constitutes, in this view, 
“a real point of transition from the natural 
to the spiritual life.” 2. No. 3. No. 


Can you inform me who Iolanthe was? That she 
is the subject-name of a Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
and was done in butter at the Philadelphia Exposi- 
tion, is all I have been able to find. W. 


It is not the name of any woman known 
to history or legend, so far as our reference 
library shows. 


Can any one tell me where I can find the poem 
from which the following lines are taken? 


**O woman, born first to deceive us, 
Born first to betray and regret. 


Yet first where the Nazarene trod. 
O woman, O beautiful woman, 
Be thou first in the kingdom of God! 


A. E. K. 


“J. M.” inquires in the Notes and Queries of 
March 25 as to the alleged belief of Edward Beecher, 
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Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks in rein- 
carnation. Dr. E. Beecher’s books show him to bea 
believer in the pre-existence of souls. There is no 
evidence, so far as I know, that the other two 
held any such opinion. J. 


“RR. H. P.,” answered in March 11, will find what 
amounts to a simplified Driver’s “ Introduction” 
and Kuenen’s ‘ Hexateuch” in the Rev. A. W. 
Oxford’s ‘“‘Short Introduction to the History of 
Ancient Israel.”” The book is to be had for a merely 
nominal price and is invaluable. For sale by N. T. 
Bartlett, Boston. A. BuC. 


In The Christian Union for March 18, 1893, ‘* L.” 
asks for sources of information on card-playing and 
dancing. I would suggest he should read the chap- 
ter on ‘‘Amusements” (which discusses these 
points) in Dr. (heodore T. Munger’s book called 
‘*On the Threshold” (pages 183-206). H.H. B. 


‘* The Glorious Fourth in Boston,” inquired for 
some weeks since, is in the ‘* Tell Tale”? by Trusta 
(Mrs. Phelps, author of ‘* Sunnyside,” etc.), pub- 
lished by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 1853. 

M. W. B. 


Can any one tell me the name of the composer o 
the music of Tennyson's “Crossing the Bar,” as 
sung at the meeting in memory of Bishop Brooks? 

IV. 


* Can any one tell me where I can find the poem in 
which occurs this line: ‘‘ And sothro’ creek and inlet 
comes flooding in the main ”? j. He Re* 


Very Important 


The importance of taking a good Spring Medicine 
cannot be overestimated. The changing weather 
affects the human system in such a way that it is 
now in great need of and especially susceptible to 
the benefit to be derived from a reliable preparation 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. To make your blood pure, 
give you a good appetite, and make you strong, this 
spring you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 


Spring Medicine 


“Hood’s Sarsapafilla is invaluable as a spring 
medicine ; it invigorates the whole system and tones. 
up the stomach, and since I became acquainted with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla I always take several botties. 
in the spring, and, as occasion requires, the rest of 
the year.” L. U. GILMAN, Aurelia, Iowa. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


HOOD’S saris CURES 


HOOD’S PILLS cure sick headache, biliousness, 
assist digestion ; the best after-dinner pills. 
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GRANULA: 
A Happy Conception of a Distinguished 
' Benefactor 





HE names of Dr. James C. Jackson 


Dansville, N. Y., which he founded 
more than thirty years ago, are 
known in every civilized nation 
of the globe, and that this fame is 
deserved is shown in countless 
testimonials from invalids who 
have been cured or helped at that 
mode! Sanatorium by the founder’s wise inst:uctions and 
treatment. In every State of the Union and every country 
of Europe are grateful men and women who have adopted 
Dr. Jackson’s system, and attribute their healthy or im- 
proved bodily condition to this cause. 

Dr. Jackson was a pioneer in dietary and other physical 
reforms, once unpopular, but now recognized as based 
upon a sounder philosophy and physiology than were many 
of the methods of the regular medical schools. 

The subject of foods was one to which he gave studious 
attention, and his experiments and observations, in the 
midst of the facilities afforded by his Institute, gave him 
unusual knowledge of the. comparative merits of different 
kinds of food and the best methods of preparing them 
so as to do growing and feeble bodies the most good. One 
of the most important results of his enthusiastic devotion 
to the subject was the discovery of “ Granila,” now a daily 
article of diet in so many homes, and as delicious to 
unvitiated tastes as it is useful to the needy body. 

“Granila” was immediately adopted as one of the 
standard foods at “ Our Home,” being plentifully supplied 
at every meal, and its praises were soon sounded abroad 
by the recuperating patients who used it. Many of them 
came to adopt it as their principal, and some as their only, 
article of diet, and the results were invariably beneficial. 
It was found that neither palate nor stomach tired of it, and 
probably there are few of those who began the use of it a 
score or more of years ago who are now willing to do 
without it. 

“Granila” is one of the most concentrated forms of 
food, and contains in proper proportions a// the elements of 
nutrition needed by the human body. It is made from the 
best White Winter Wheat grown in the famous Genesee 
Valley wheat-growing region. It contains every needed con- 
stituent of the grain, and, as wheat is considered the best 
single article of food, “Granila” supplies in a palatable 
form the best and most highly nutritive alimentary prin- 
ciples. 

It is ready for mmeiliate table use, as it is twice cooked 
in its manufacture. It may be made the constituent of 
many palatable dishes. Men who work with the muscle 
or the brain can do more work on it, keep in better 
health, live longer, and have a more natural expression of 
all the functions of the body than upon any other food 
known, pound for pound. That these properties render it 
indirectly medicinal in many ways will be evident to all who 
are familiar with a few general physiological facts, and espe- 











and “The Jackson Sanatorium,” 


cially the more recent phases Of physiological investigation. 
Therefore an easily digested, quickly assimilated food, con- 
taining the elements best adapted to the building up of 
the whole body, is for these reasons powerful to eradicate 


disease. In short, an unvarying law of nature makes the 
best food the best medicine. ‘Granila” is therefore both 
of these. 


Nothing else approaches. ‘‘ Granila” as a desirable food 
for children from the nursing period on to manhood and 
womanhood. Acting normally upon every part of the 
system, it builds up the tissues of bone and muscle, tones 
up the nerves, and promotes a healthy circulation and 
movement of all the fluids. 

But the value of “ Granila’' as food by no means ends 
with youth. There are hundreds of testimonials from 
men and women of all ages to show that no other food 
benefits them like ‘Granila.” The few following are 
sufficient evidence upon this point: 

James H. Jackson, M.D.: ‘‘My personal and profes- 
sional experience enables me to say that ‘Graniila’ is one 
of the very best prepared foods that can be used for the 
great majority of invalids. For persons in health it will 
furnish more nutriment in its best form for the bulk used 
than any food manufactured.” 

Alice B. Stockham, M.D., Author of “ Tokology,” says: 
“For years I have recommended ‘Granila’ for invalids 
and children.” 

Rev. H. W. Week, Liberia, Africa: ‘To say that I con- 
sider ‘Granila’ the best food known would be but a weak 
expression of my feelings toward this delicious article.” 

H. L. Miles, Huntington, Long Island : “ Your‘ Granila’ 
has been a wonderful thing for my mother. Before she 
began to eat it she was so feeble that she could not walk 
across the room without help. Nowshe goes up and down 
stairs and out-of-doors.” 

Laws of Life: ‘ We take particular interest in ‘ Granila,’ 
because we know it is such an extra fine, non-stimulating, 
nourishing food. In fact, no product of cereals can exceed 
its food-abounding qualities.” 

N. Y. Tribune: ‘ It [Granila] contains every constituent 
of the grain, is twice-cooked by a special process, and, 
while it is very palatable and highly nutritious, it is ready 
for immediate table use.” 

Dr. J. H. Hanaford: “I am willing to admit this article 
[Graniila] among wholesome foods, regarding it as very, 
very superior to most of the stuff on the fashionable 
tables.” 

For young and old, sick and well, “ Granila ” has proven 
itself to be an incomparable article of diet, while a high 
authority has termed it “ Zhe perfect family food for all.” 

A pamphlet giving fuller particulars will be mailed on 
application. 

In writing for information regarding “Granila,” or in 
sending for pamphlet, applicants will please address 


THE GRANULA CO, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Delightful Home 


OR. those seeking health, rest, or recreation. 
Under the personal care of regularly educated 
and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location in woodland park, overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Valley region, 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty, Clear, dry 
atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria, Pure spring 
water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern (brick and iron) fire-proof main building 
and twelve cottages, complete in all appliances for health 
and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment, arranged 
for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. All forms of 
baths, including Turkish, Russian, Molitre, Thermo- 


Electric, ard Saline; also Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
Movements, Vacuum Treatment, etc.. Delsarte System of 
Physical Culture. Frequent lectures and lessons on Health 
Topics. Especial provision for quiet and rest, also for 
recreation, amusement, and regular outdoor life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, Superintendent of Chautauqua Cooking School, 
and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery in 
the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, 
telegraph, telephone. 

On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad. 
between New York City and Buffalo. 

















The Jackson Sanatorium 
Established in 1858 


“ Yes, I can heartily commend the Jackson Sanatorium, not only as 
a health resort, but also as a delightful winter home. The main 
building is an immense fire-proof structure, admirably arranged for the 
comfort of guests. It is heated by steam and every part kept ata 
uniform temperature, while fragrant flowers bloom in every hallway. 
Dansville, with its quaint Knickerbocker buildings, is just beneath us, 
while beyond it the eye is delighted with panoramic views of the lovely 
Genesee Valley embosomed among the hills, as beautiful as any in the 
world-famed valleys of Switzerland. 

“ Life here is worth living! Enough excitement for pleasure, enough 
rest for health, well-prepared and palatable food, medical treatment 
under the direction of skilled physicians, both male and female—so the 
waking hours are filled, and the time glides so smoothly and quickly 
away that it seems, in retrospect, like a pleasant dream.”—Extract from 
a private letter written by Capt. R. B. MoorMAN, of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, to a Southern friend. 


“The éxperience of over thirty years has been put into the struc- 
ture and conduct of the Jackson Sanatorium. No pains or expense 
have been spared in the interests of health and comfort. Its location 
is beautiful beyond description, and its beauty is perennial. If I were 
to seek an inland health resort where all the resources of moderr 
science are intelligently and faithfully applied to the cure of the sick 
I should feel sure of finding it in this Hillside Home.”—Rev. Dr. S. ] 
BARROWS, in the “ Christian Register.” 


“Until I reach the city where ‘the inhabitants shall not say, I am 
sick,’ I never hope to find a pleasanter or happier home than the 
Jackson Sanatorium. The home life endears the Institution to its 





guests, and here is seen a rare practical example of Christian unity.”— 
[Judge] E. O. HAMLIN, Bethany, Pa. 


“ Of all the places for rest and healing of body and mind, I should 
choose the Jackson Sanatorium.”—-MARGARET BOTTOME. 


“The Jackson Sanatorium is a good place to be sick in, a better 
place to get well in, the best kind of a place to learn how to keep well 
in—and I have found this out by doing all three there.”—M. D. 
BABCOCK [Pastor Brown Memorial Church], Baltimore, Md. 


“TI never lose an opportunity to say a good word for the Sanatorium. 
I owe my life to my stay there.”—R. H. THurston [Prof. Mech. 
Engineering], Cornell University. 


“If I were to be very sick, the Jackson Sanatorium would be of all 
places the one to which I would go. It seems to me the very paradise 
for sick people.”—-MARIETTA HOLLEY [“.Josiah Allen’s Wife ”], in a 
letter to a friend. 


“It is the work of this Institution to teach the sick how to regain 
health and how to keep it. Its spirit is uplifting.”"—[Rev.] S. M. 
WILLIAMS, Albany, N. Y. 

“Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of the 
Sanatorium. DolI not owe to it all that I am?”—CLARA BARTON 
[Pres. U. S. Red Cross Association], Washington, D. C. 


For illustrated pamphlet and other information, address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, © 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


,aaformation and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 





Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris_ 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Atlantic City, N. J. A description of the Hotel 
Windsor, which has been enlarged and renovated 
throughout in the most modern style. 

Amherst, Mass: The Village Beautiful, A descrip- 
tion of. Issued by the Amherst Board of Trade. 

Excursions, Seven First-class Spring and Summer, 
to Europe, conducted and managed by Henry 
Gaze & Sons. 

Excursion to the World’s Fair. Grand Opening, 
Leaving New York April 28, 1893. Henry Gaze 
& Sons. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, The Six. 
teenth Annual Session of. 

Nebraska, Statistics and Information Concerning 
the State of. Issued by the Missouri Pacific Ry. 

North Dakota. Sectional Land Map of that part 
lying between the James Kiver Valley and the 
Montana Line, traversed by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

North Dakota. Letters from Farmers. 

Programme of Arrangements for Traveling and 
Hotel Accommodation at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Issued by Henry Gaze 
& Sons. 

South Lakewvod Park in the Pines, A full de- 
scription of. 

St. Louis, Mo., Through a Camera. 

Tours, Summer, to Europe, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jones, visiting Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, the Rhine, Belgium, etc. 

Tour of 100 Days Through Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and England. Under the care of A. B. Morong, 
M.D. 

Tour, Fall, to Europe, Egypt, and the Holy 

’ Land. A Grand Tour of 87 Days. Under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jones. 

Tours. Daily Itineraries of Special European Par- 
ties, 1893. 

Washington, Eastern, A Description of. Issued by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Washington. Letters from Farmers giving Informa- 
tion Concerning the Pacific Northwest. 


To the World’s Columbian Exposition 


via the Michigan Central, ‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,” is the title of a handsome folder, profusely 
illustrated, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion for those who intend visiting the World’s Fair. 
Copies will be furnished upon application to W. H. 
Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TOURS 











O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN.. 


—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader isa native of Denmark and an 
experienced a. and linguist. Cost of tour, $775. 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. For 
itineraries, etc., with leader’s European address, address 

iss Crosthwaite, Nat’] Bureau of Ed., Nashville, jn 


D: POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; unaf- 
(roacheses in siune 38, and pageants. Parties 
nave ae By jw 2 jd 
avd ened with programs, 





a... mw tags 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 





Europe, the Nile, and the 
Mediterranean 


A party of from six to ten per-ons is now being formed 
for a fourteen months’ tour as above. to leave New York 
Sept. 13th. The journey will be made under the most 
favorable conditions. The i. — be, for a party 

of six, $5 000 each; for a party of tens! a4 2so each. For 
full details address CHANNING ELLERY, 228 West 
38th St., New York City. 


Excursions to the World's Fair $85 


Under the auspices of Tompkins Ave. Congregational 
Church, , Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Robt. R. Meredith, D D., 
pastor. 

Will leave New York June 6, 20, July 11, and Aug. 22, 
or spaces trains of Peliman Peering, Barlor, and Dining 

- GAZ NS. Managers, 
(stab. 1844.) Ai 3 Beedbuan N. ¥. 








Tours 


TOURS*EUROPE 


Saili: ul d Aug.; $ wards. Send for itine- 
— | dy am S és Petuam Ave., Brooklyn,N. 
FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 








*witzerland, Germany, France, England 
ete, Fifth European Tour, —s only $345 from N Y. 
o N.Y. Soecial Tour to Norway, Sweden, No Cape, and 
Lanka Midnight Sun. W. Jay Peck, M.A., Corona L.I 


—4TH ANNUAL ESCURSION, A 
EUROPE small select party 27, to stay 
Switzerland, Rhine, Holland, Bue ‘rance, Emglan 
Scotlana; return August 26 from Aaoepeet. Physician 
and Chaperon. ran for circu'ars: Refer 

Dr. THOS. MORONG, Castine College. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Eusgpe. Fifth season. Small party sails from New 
von ay Clears cost $235 to $575.) Address 
EC KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southers California sent on 
request by . C. BILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


in — Bernardino Valley. M: cent mountain 
scene tes, $4.00 per aay, y= mely illustrat 
touvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


HotelVendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the Frat Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 




















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


en, ‘book, dcserthigs Colorado 4 . sent on 
est by . BARNE Proprietor. 








IN AMERICA’S CITY GF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


The Hote. METROPOLE 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the BRROWN- PALACE HOTEL 
anecwreny AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 





Illinois 





OR THE WORLD’S FAIR-—A few rooms in 

new private house. Suitable for - ng of two to 
eight persons. Convenient to Fair. S $1.00 per 
day. Address HOUSEWIFE, Box 999, g hey Till. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





nv 
iB 
omens 
Hi 


s32¢4 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Maine 


QULLIVAN BABBOR, M ANOR INN 


oe ppotie Bar Harbor. 
For cir. ular address W . 0. EM ERY, Sullivan, Me. 


Maryland 











ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { ¥utsw, Place 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overloo! the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heat- 
in oe orld. ft for deserindxetpam phlet to Recre- 
n coartn mt of Christian 
eat et PARNER STORK, Proprietor, 





THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(KEarepean Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE, 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the ho ty. offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GEO. F. AMS, Manager. 





Massachusetts 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use of 
the knife. ou with complete information mailed free, 
Dr W. E. Brown R Son, North Adams, Mass, 


SWAMPSCOTT BEACH 


A delightful spring resort ro | Boston. The Prescott 
faces the sea. Steam heat and modern equvestagess. 
Circulars on request. Mrs. F. H. Goutp, Lynn, Mass. 











New Hampshire 
4 4 All be enjoyed if 
SWIMMING | seca your summer tacn- 
tion at the Asquam House 
Boating at Holderness, N. H., the 
Fishing 





most interesting section 
of the White Mts. Ask 
about tenting. L.H.Cilley, 
Langham Hotel, Boston. 








New Jersey 


A*éiry'° HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the year, First class in alll appoint- 
ments; termsseasonable. Virginia Ave. Col.J.M. Clark. 








DELAWARE CITY HOUSE A™u#RF° 


Newly furnished; fine ap ~<a me reason- 
able ennessee Ave., near beach. S. E. BRADWAY. 


A™ery ° The ELKTON 


Modern conveniences; terms songensi. 
Kentucky Ave., near beach. E. WILE. 


A™éry’ THE EMERSON 
Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


Dr. Garside’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A quiet, Goligh tful home for yoined 
people. With or without treatment. 


Send for Prospectus. 


THE IRVINGTON 47HAaNrC 


On the Beach; sieam heat; elevator; puss po 
and billiard rooms; filtered water _ Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 

















THE REVERE 476fry'® 


Refurnished_and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. "James M. Moore, Prop. 
Near the Beach. 


SAN MARCOS. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Elegant and modern; t= heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


VI CTORI A South Carolina Avenue. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Open all dang year. Hot and cold sea water Pathe. Good 

ocean vii M. WILLIAMS. 
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vz'vtas | WALTER’S 








SANITARIUM, “*"renssycv: 

‘ PENNSYLVANIA, 
On the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
toad, between Philadelphia and Har- 
tisburg; 9 miles from the city of 
Reading; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from New 
York; 130 from Baltimore. 

All trains—nine in number each 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two hours of Philadelphia ; four 

t \ hours of New York; five hours of 
aut Une ee Washington. 
ogc; ERSTE | Walter’s Park, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, with the mildest climate, 
sunniest location, finest scenery, purest 
air and water, gives all the elements of 
a great resort. Our winter is past; 


The Glorious Spring 


is here. Our season promises to be 
early, with birds singing, flowers 
springing, the mountain-sides all glo- 
rious in their brightness and beauty. 
We have most extensive grounds; 
hill and dale, forest and glen, farms 
and gardens (400 acres). The views 
from our place surpass those of any 
Sanitarium in America. Our broad 
piazzas (400 feet long) give fine prome- 
nading, trom which travelers declare 


dhl 


1 ia 


the scenery observed to be unsurpassed, if indeed equaled, in Europe or America. Our air is dry and bracing; water pure and soft; our soil is 
gravelly; our extensive walks dry and attractive. The Sanitarium is finished and furnished in excellent style. We have Hydraulic Elevator, 
Electric bells, excellent table; livery and dairy attached. The treatment consists of Baths, MASSAGE, Swedish Movements, ELECTRICITY, 
Hygienic Dietary. Its physicians have had twenty years’ continuous experience in their administration, and have enjoyed an unparalleled success 
in the restoration of chronic invalids to good health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class accommodations. Open grates and steam 
are the approved heating appliances. Circulars sent free. Send for “The Nutritive Cure,” 25 cts. ; “Outlines of a Common-sense System,” 25 


cts.; “Recent Important Discoveries,” 20 cts. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park P.O., Berks Co., Pa. 





New Jersey 









ae 


“WAVERLY 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor, Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
® M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


South Lakewood Park 


IN THE PINES 


In the heart of the celebrated pine belt surrounding the 
South Lakewood Railroad Depot and extending to the 
new CASINO. 

Fully developed, carefully restricted, titles guaranteed. 

Several cottages built and others under way. ‘ 

Send for our artistically illustrated souve- 
nir of South Lakewood Park. 

PECK & FIELD, 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 














PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


Modern conveniences; steam heat; open fires ;_piazzas 
under glass. S, N. SEVERANCE & SON, Props: 





New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





A pevalee resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
ona all remedial appliances, New ween Rasen 

$ never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for Flustrated circular: ” 


European Plan. 


IN THE 
PROHIBITION 
DISTRICT 


Elegant restaurant in 
connection. Moderate 
prices. Situated in the- 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 
between the Fair Grounds 
andthe City. Near Ele- 
vated Road, Steam and 
Cable Cars. 20 minutes’ 
ride to either fair or 

“ down-town. This ele- 
gant, new Hotel has 108 choice rooms with every convenience. A delightful spot for your 
World’s Fair Visit. Rooms ex suite or single, $1.00 per day and upwards for each person. 
Write at once for diagram. of rooms and terms. 

Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PEABODY & HOUGHTELING, Mortgage Bankers, 


, BANK OF COMMERCE ‘ 
REFERENCES: \ Mr. J. H. PICKRELL, Sec’y of Short-Horn Breeders’ Ass’n, All of Chicago. 








SS = eee os 


4 Jennines Trust Co., 


WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


an Sleep, Eat, and Rest with Comfort and Quiet at 
: , the Empire State 
‘agers Hotel 


7745 CottageGrove 












. Avenue, 
. = > N.E. Cor. Seventy-Eighth 
= == Fj Street, 
‘ ed if pie > : 
~_ CHICAGO, ILL.. 
j ‘= > Superior accommodations for families at One’ Dollar. 


AG ) per day for each person. Hotel will open for business 
im tS on May 1,1893. Rooms and Suites can be engaged now 
by addressing Empire State Hotel Co. Business office, 309 The Inter-Ocean Building, Chicago. 


. 








(For other advertisements in this department see following page.) 
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New York 


TO LET—An Entire 


Adirondack Lake 


Three miles long, with completely equipped camp—dwell- 
ing, dormitory, guides’ house, boat-house with boats, 
well-filled ice-house, storehouses, docks, and_ garden; 
charmingly and centrally situated _Address BLAIR & 
RUDD, Lawyers, 102 Broadway, New York. 


BRENTWOOD si SE‘ 
AMONG THE PINES 
The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“ AUSTRAL” 

will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 

and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 

elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 4: 

miles; time, 134 hours from New York or Brooklyn. 
For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE 

180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 











Pennsylvania 





 — ALTO, Walter’s Park P.0O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa.—Located on the brow of South 
Mountain, eyemouning the Picturesque Lebanon Valle 
Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. He -Ithful- 
ness of location unsurpassed. EBEN. YENNEY. 


He sateee HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located ; q jeneiven New York; 
all conveniences. ow open. Livery attached. Send 
for circular. RICHARD HASSLER & SONS. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern appointments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the house. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


F°e RENT-— Two Country Houses, near Newburgh, 
N.Y. Fully furnished, and all comforts of first-class 
places. For plans and particulars inquire of owner. 
W. J. ROE, 35 Broadway, Room 89. 




















F° RENT-—A very desirable furnished cottage at 

Watch Hull. R I., with stable. The cottage is oppo- 

site the Watch Hill House. Fortermsapplyto 
THOMPSON S. GRANT, Enfield, Connecticut. 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 





Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., as seen coming from Cushion Peak 


FTNHE history of this well-known Sanitarium dates back to 1847, and is one of the 
oldest in the country. It is situate on a slope of the South Mountains, one 
and a half miles from the railroad station at Wernersville, and nine miles from 

the city of Reading, Pa. Great improvements have been made to the buildings and 

grounds during the past three years. The house is heated by steam and open grates. 

Halls wide; rooms commodious and airy. Drainage unsurpassed. Perfect protec- 

tion against fire—fire extinguisher, fire hose, fire escape. Piazzas whole length and 

breadth of buildings. The panoramic view is most beautiful, stretching out many 
miles on varied landscape of valley, hill, and mountain. The climate has been favor- 
ably compared to that of Colorado. The air, the year round, is dry and bracing. 

Dew is unknown here. The air in winter is delightfully tonic and bracing, as well as 

dry and warmer than in the valley below us. The water is soft and pure, and con- 

sidered equal to the celebrated Poland. We have the various appliances and methods 
of treatment found in the best institutions of this kind in the country. 


| Big yr as a Northern Winter Sanitarium. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, ta. 





For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R.I. 


A very desirable and centrally located summer home, com- 
pletely furnished For further information apply to Mrs. 
EO. G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 78 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best appointments; gas, 
sanitary , superior cuisine and attendance; pure 
spring water ; stab] ng for horses. ‘ 
LEWIS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 








EAUTIFOL AVON-BY-THE-SEA 
The Sylvan Lodge, $700; The Ev:lerslie, $450. 
These cottages are fully furnished. For further particu- 
lars address W. M. ALBERTI, 57 Fifth Ave., N.Y 
City. (See Edu 


TRAVEL 


cational Column.) — 











Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 





Are You Looking fora New Home 
or Investments ? 


In Minnesota, the Dakotas. Montana, Idaho, ani 
Washington, along the new trans-continental line of 
the ‘Great Northera Railway, from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis to Puget Sound, are to be found the finest timber 
belts, the largest areas of free, fertile farming and graz- 
ing Jand, the greatest deposits of precious metals, coa', 
and iron, and many new and growing cities and towns 
with business openings. For publications, etc., address 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 





WERNERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





AR 


This is one of the most delightful Mountain Resorts in Eastern Pennsylvania, and offers 
superior advantages to persons seeking health and rest. It is situated on a southern slope of 
the mountain, 1,000 feet above tide, which secures for it a dry, bracing air and an equable 
temperature. The scenery is grand beyond description. There are delightful drives and 
mountain rambles through and about a park of over 200 acres. The table is excellent and the 
sanitary appointments complete. The House is open all the year. It is 4 hours from New 
York and 2 from Philadelphia. There is a long-distance telephone in the house. Preston's 
Sunnyside is-not a Medical Institution. For i‘lustrated pamphlet address JAMES H. PRESTON. 








THE A house whose guests come back again 


and again,—a home. 
HALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
tint Gs grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
pence house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aealth,— 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. It will 
help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Esterbrook’s No. 130 


Ask your Stationer 


or'sem"t Easy Writer. 26 John st., 


























A Family Paper 





You Need Funds 


Traveling 


the 
World’s 


Fair, 





Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


American Express Co. 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50. $100, and $200 each. 


Half the Cost. 


Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, pie Africa, VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Australia. United States, etc., including Principal Hotels will find these Cheques especially convenient and avoidrisk in carrying 
Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will money. Paying offices on Fair Grounds and at 200 
be paid. other places in Chicago. 


Rates and further particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the American Express Company, also at the principal 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





Travel 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, "Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines between, all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


rate and commodious steamships between Figst Tampa, 
est, and Havana (tri-weekl Port Tampa and 
mobile Ge (weekly) Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
] ta Rassa, Fort Myers, and Fy yA on. the 
Calpgethatchee River and resorts of the Gulf Coast (semi- 
weekly); Port Tampa and Manatee River, daily (excep 
Sunday). Excursions to Jamaica during the 
winter season 
The Canada Atlantic ‘tye Paw sS.S. shai under 
the management of T era ake 
three excursions from aged 7 ort, i ampa Fiore 2. ie 
ton, ai assau en route, ee days 
in "famaica, ey foding 4 








otel accommodation, carriage 


etc. 

Next trip Steamer Hiatiex leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
‘Wednesd: ay, March “ Third and last trip, Tues- 
any, March 14t 

E THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
b the Plant System, . ranaed, on — of the = So 
are under the general managem 
Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY. HOTEL 


Tam 
anne by a prominent :aiiee as ‘*a modern wonder 
Magnif agnificent in its complete furnishings and surround- 
‘ngs. "Nee open. 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 
axe PES Or Ste oranda 
and complete in e le 
a Facilities for midwinter bathing and 2 beating 
OPEN THE FNTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Winter Park 


Now Open 
Ppointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
Special rates for two weeks in or low er. 
D. P thaway, t Manager. 


adsager otto We i BAVIDSON Can Base Age 
rs, Or 
, ‘Yacksonville, 

D. Ha: . East 6x B’ New York. 
+R Rosin, Trav. Wo 4st: } Roc Room A. First st Floor. 





Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. ‘The Menu served is equal to 
*that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of pegoongers limited to ocating capacity of saloons, 

Express Service to Southampton, London, 


and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ips of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. 
Columbia, ' Apr. 13. 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 
AMBURG-AMERICAN Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y 








THE GLEN SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 








Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equi ip with a'l the most approved thera- 
peutic appliances, including Turkish, Russian, and Electric Baths. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 
ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS 


Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half-mile of broad board 
walk. Beautiful views overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All 


modern improvements. Lawn-fennis Courts. Bowlin Alleys Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine 

unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any form of poanaity are not received. 
Natural Mineral Spring Water. 
| Pon the Appetite. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS, 
Bottled only by THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, N. Y. 

oe, 

S Well, the new paper issued by th 

= CALLED THE WESTER ing any health resort, wherever located, may be 

S tells all about it and wi ie. sel miei ea fied from The Recreation Department, 


No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send tor ae pamphlet 
[Stimulates the Digestion. 
ENE AMD A Heal th Reso rts 
ae Sptcago, Hock Island and Pacine allroad i The Christian Union, New York. 








ma LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
J Unsurpassed as a Table Water. 
& iN THE WEST. 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND R N SET Full printed information in regard to reach- 
ten rtererertvnt ry era 
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unless it inclvdes a 
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" ioe cen. 
From CHICAGO ve the 


BO A OP. 














For information, rates, tickets, etc., 
on or write, 


Gero. R. Fitcn, 819 Broadway, New York. 
E. R. Wapsworts, 210 Clark St., Chicago. 
J. M. HannaForp, Gen'l Traffic ‘Manager, 
[ Cuas. 8S. Fez, General Passenger Agent, 


St. Paul, Mion. ] 














Calhfornta 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





How to Read Books 





THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyvanoca FAtts, O. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,,but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are- 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have. 
been plastered with this material: 


New York City. 
York City. 







Public School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 


Robbins ne Club, ag Bay, L. I. 
adi Penn. R. fatto cree aS ity, N. J. 


Lake oy ee 


and 





lack, Springte on Jr., Lenox, 


mass Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
arkleton Sanatorium Co., a pa Pa. 
National sweeter, Pittsburgh 
~~ Bank of Commerce, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, P 
Rei of Mrs. Hostetter. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. RR, Al toona, Pa. 
N. Y. First National Bank, Coo town, Pa. 
U,S . Court-House and Post-Office, Williamspost,.. 
ae 


, N.Y. 







N. Y. 

N. Y. 

‘and Hudson River 
Garriso 


neeory Scranton, Pa. 
hurch, h, Scranton, Pa. 


Universi ity, P Providenee, R. R.L 
Providence, R. L 
Md. 
Md. 
N. ¥. 










ns, Cro- 






Pa. 
ton, etc. 
Colgate Hamilton, N. Y. Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s: 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insst upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls: 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains: 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, witha 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.- 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


SWORD BROOCHES = [ieee] 


and ot of style, ac- 

Incrusted with diamonds, white, perfect, and carefully matched, or in com- cones ah 
¢ bination with rubies, sapphires, emeralds, or will senius ours 4 
pearls, range in price at $100.00, $150.00, $200. 00, Soul coe credit 
your account in ex- f 
change for more [ 
serviceable art ; 4 
aa oe | 
ena ae ) 






























(This is % size.) 


$250.00, $350.00, $450.00, and upwards. Simpler designs 
from $7.75, $10.00, $15.00, $25.00, and upwards. An illus- 

trated sheet of the newest designs will be sent on application. Estimates furnished for- 

remounting old jewels. Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, Silverware. Send for price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,17 Union Square, New York 
‘TIFFANY-GLASS:-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 











*FURNISHERS & GLASS:‘WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


“DECORATIONS: ‘MEMORIALS: 


«33370. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0. 
New Books 


The £1,000,000 Bank-Note 
and Other New Sketches 


By MARK TWAIN. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. Stamped leather, $1.50. 
This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of the “ £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” together 
with several other stories, by the same author, 
which have never before appeared in book 
form. They include: “ Mental Telegraphy,” 
“Playing Courier,” “A Letter to Queen Vic- 
toria,” “About Ships,” ‘“ The German Chicago,” 
and “ A Majestic Literary Fossil.” 


The American Claimant 


By Mark Twain. Fully illustrated by Dan 
Beard. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


Tenting on the Plains 


By ELIzaABETH B. CustTER, author of “ Boots 
and Saddles.” Newcheap edition. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This edition is printed from new plates, with 
the original illustrations, and bound in a hand- 
some and appropriate cover. It is one of Mrs. 


Custer’s best books,.and can be very favorably - 


compared with her “ Boots and Saddles.” 


A Perplexed Philosopher 


An examination of Herbert Spencer’s utter- 
ances on the land question. By HENRY 
GEORGE, author of “Progress and Poverty,” 
“Protection or Free Trade,” “ Social 
Problems,” “ The Land Question,” “ Prop- 
erty in Land,” “The Condition of Labor,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


** He has made a book which every admirer will be glad 
to read ’’—Boston Globe. 


“The doctrines of which Henry George is the great 
apostie are reiterated with all the power of his strong mind 
and ready pen.” — Washington Star. 


One Hundred Desserts 


By ALESSANDRO FILIPPINI. Neatly bound in 
cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 

This is the third volume of this series, the 
other two being “ One Hundred Ways of Cook. 
ing Eggs” and “One Hundred Ways of Cook- 
ing and Serving Fish.” 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


*4* Our lications ale all booksellers, or 
are: Pe prev nt aby obit a me “i 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 


67 Fifth Ave., New York City 





C FOR, 


MUP2% 


ANY: 


VOICES OF BrAANG. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1 50ayear. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY—. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


eon 


C@atnlogus wis HBO ahacclate prises 

















Revell’s New Books 


THE FUTURE TENSES OF THE 
BLESSED LIFE. by Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
M.A. A companionto Zhe Present Tenses. 
16mo, cloth ..... ees RUT 50 


This new volume in the Christian Life Series will need 
no introduction to the host of admirers of this popular de- 
votional writer. 


VICTORY THROUGH SURRENDER. 
Thoughts concerning personal consecration. 
By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 16mo,cloth..... 50 


“ Containing the substance. of this popular evangelist’s 
teaching, it will aid in making permanent its effect as 
well as widen its influences.” 


THE IVORY PALACES OF THE 
KING. By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. 
BOMNCRONMNEIDY 5 ite aloc caxniavins Sad he Gaea 50 


Mr. Chapman’s recent successes in evangelistic work 
make a contribution from his pen of great interest. 


HOW TO BRING MEN TO CHRIST. 
By Rev. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Bible Institute. 16mo, cloth. 75 


This little work has been issued in response to the mauy 
repeated requests that he would put into permanent and 
convenient shape the substance of what he has said on 
personal work. 

I BELIEVE IN GOD. By Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D.D. 12mo, cloth.......... 1.00 

‘*A brainy contribution of strong and solid truth for 
young men otf brains, and, without beine polemic in its 
spirit, is an excellent antidote to the malarious skepticism 


that infests ton many intellectual atmospheres.’’—Rev. 
Tr L: Cuyler, D.D. 


For sale by ail Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Pubtishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CuicaGo: 148and 150 Madison St. 


NEW BOOKS 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. J. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D., author of ‘“ Mind and Words of Jesus,” 
** Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 12mo. $1.25. 





** A companion to the author’s ‘ Bow inthe Cloud’ 
Like the other, though purposely in a more extended 
shape, its pages are addressed to those in affliction.” 


IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev. T. L. 
Baily. 304 pp. 12mo. 4illustrations. $1.25. 
A thrilling story of Christian work on the frontier. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. By 
Julia MacNair Wright, author of *‘ Adam’s Daugh- 
ters.” 387pp. 12mo. 5 illustrations. $1.50. 

An admirable story, ne what can be done for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of working-girls. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or, Astronomy 
for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Revised, rewrit- 
ten, enlarged, and brought up to the present time. 
The 2oth edition; practically a new book. 334 pp. 
12mo. i6illustrations. $1.25. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith ; Precious Promises arranged for daily use. 
With brief comments by Spurgeon. $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 West 23D Street, New York 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. Sano Francisco, 785 Market St. 





A SPLENDID ARTICLE BY 
Edmund 
Clarence 
Stedman 

DESCRIBING 
THE GREAT 


METROP- 
OLIS. 


FUSELY IL- 
LUSTRATED 

WITH VIEWS 

OF THE PRINCIPAL 
STREETS AND BUILD- 
INGS. PUBLISHED IN 


The April St. Nicholas. 








G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


flave now ready: 


VENICE: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE REPUBLIC. By Horatio F.. 
Brown, author ot “The Venetian Printing- 
Press,” ‘Life on the Lagoons,” etc. With 
maps and plan. 8vo, $4.50. 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS, TOLD IN 
VERSE AND STORY. By E. S. Brooks.. 
Being No. IV. in the series ‘‘ Tales of Heroism.” 
Large 8vo, fully illustrated. $2.00. 


THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. An 


Essay in Comparative Aésthetics. Showing the- 


Identity of the Sources, Methods, and Effects of 
Composition in Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture. By GrorGce L. Ray- 
MOND, Professor of Oratory and Aésthetic Criti- 
cism, Princeton College, Fully illustrated.. 
I2mo, $2.25. 

‘In a spirit at once scientific and that of the true artist, 
he pierces through the manifestations of art to their sources 
ona shows the relations, intimate and essential, between 
painting, sculpture, poetry, music. and architecture. A 

k tha sses not only singular value, but singular 
charm.”—New York Times. 


WHIST NUGGETS. Papers about Whist 
and Whist-Players. Compiled by W. G. Mc- 
Guckin. (No. XL. Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Series.) $1.00. 


Partial Contents: Whist and Whist-Players, 
Abraham Hayward—Modern Whist, London Quar- 
terly Review—Thirty-Nine Articles of Whist, Rich- 
ard Irving Dunbar—Rhyming Maxims, William 
Pole—The Duffer’s Whist Maxims, Cavendish — 
Cards Spiritualized—Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on 
Whist, Charles Lamb—Ladies’ Whist, Spectator— 
fi Whist Party, Philip H. Welch—A Hand at Cards, 





W. P.—Metternich’s Whist, Chaméers’ Journal.. 


THE ILIADS OF HOMER. Translated 
from the Greek by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With 
a full series of illustrations from Flaxman’s 
designs, and from Greek Vases. 3 vols., uniform 


with the “ Ballad” volumes of the Nuggets.. 


(No. XLI. Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) $3.75. 





THE STORY OF THE TUSCAN 
REPUBLICS. By IsABELLA Durry. (No. 
XXXV. in the Story of the Nations Series.) 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


“Taken os, there are no more instructive exam- 

ples of selt-help and self-destruction, of rapid rise an 

complete extinc:ion, than are offered by the Common- 

wealths which for five hundred years controlled the es- 

ys of Tuscany and Liguria.” —Z xtract from Author’s 
vreface. 


*,* Notes on New Books. a quarterly bulletin, 
preevectns of the Story of the Nations and Knicker- 
ker Nugget Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 


27 AND 29 W. 23d St. 24 BEDFORD ST.; STRAND.. 





Cnt N en 


ie” SECOND #4 
EDITION 
I The Midwinter (Feb’y) 


CENTURY 


Reprinted to supply the con- 
ey, tinued demand for this splen- 
did number. Price 35 
“J cents. Im 
\ ‘s 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 








Floral Praise No. Ir 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 
By HUBERT P. MAIN 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. . 
5 cents each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E, 9th St., New York.. 
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Financial 


The contrast between the extreme ease 
in the market for money during the week 
past and the week previous, or the two 
weeks previous to this last, is a fair illus- 
tration of the radical and violent changes 
to which Wall Street is often subjected. 
From 60 per cent. per annum to 2 per 
cent. is a great difference, and yet this dif- 
ference has been accomplished within the 
space of ten days. This change, in one 
sense, is unnatural; the causes which made 
money so stringent were not natural causes. 
They contained the element of a fright, 
and when fear possesses one strange and 
foolish things are done. As we look back 
on the money market of two weeks ago, 
from the present point of view, we see how 
foolish it was. Our readers will recall 
that something like this comment was 
made in this column at the time that this 
stringency prevailed. It is because such 
a fright has taken place, and the absurdity 
of it is now clear, that all danger of its 
repetition is past for the present; light- 
ning isn’t likely te strike twice in the same 
place, and we are not likely to repeat a 
folly that has been so plainly revealed to 
us. Yet we may have active money again, 
and it may prove wise if it shall check 
any undue or inordinate exit of gold. We 
expect to lose gold ; the almost unaccount- 
ably radical changein the foreign commerce 
of the country in the past eight months 
warns us that if the adverse balances are 
kept up at such a rate we shall have to pay 
for our extravagance. It is rather an un- 
fortunate combination which curtails our 
merchandise exports and expands our 
merchandise imports just at a time when 
our currency is in so unsettled and tenta- 
tive a condition. For January and Feb- 
ruary the Bureau of Statistics tells us we 
have an adverse balance of trade of $35.- 
801,753, where, in the corresponding 
months of 1892, the balance was in our 
favor, $58,673,653—making an actual 
difference in these two months of about 
$94,500,000, as compared with the same 
time in the year before. The one thing 
that can be said is that this is in the past, 
and that the figures now coming in change 
the situation. The last week’s figures 
are encouraging, for they exhibit a de- 
crease of over $3,800,000 in imports at 
the port of New York, while the exports 
are only about $1,000,000 less. It looks 
as if our heaviest importations were over, 
and that a period of large outward move- 
ments of merchandise was likely to set in. 

This outlook is the more promising since 
the great strike of the English | spin- 
ners is over, and an extra demand for 
cotton from the other side is reasonable. 
From this point of view we may hope 
that less gold will go out than has been 
anticipated by some, while a home re- 
vival in the demand for securities now 
progressing may have the effect to stimu- 
late a foreign demand in place of the pre- 
cious metal. At any rate, it is incumbent on 
the Government to preserve its gold re- 
serve, and there is unshaken confidence 
that the Administration will not permit a 
large drain of gold without creating, by 
means of a loan, a counter draft. We 
think, therefore, that those who look for 
an extraordinary exodus of gold this com- 
ing season after the heavy shipments of 
the past year are going to be happily dis- 
appointed. One element more is clearly 
in our favor. When the Paris Exposition 
took place, almost hundreds of millions 
of money from all over the world found its 
way to France. We are going to experi- 
ence something of this sort this year; 





already numerous sums have been deposited 


in our banks here and in Chicagoin antici- | 


pation, and the drift will be larger and 
more continuous as the time approaches. 
The Wall Street markets, after long and 
discouraging depression, have apparently 
awakened up to the possibilities of the 
year and of the events to come, and, under 
the influence of some very heavy buying, 
clearly from inside sources, prices have 
advanced from three to five per cent. dur- 
ing the week. Many kinds of stocks and 
securities have hardly advanced at all as yet, 
but the outlook is brighter and the pressure 
of adverse conditions less oppressive. The 
strain of the currency question is not 
removed; it is the ghost that stalks before 
us wherever we are and whatever our plans 
may be; but the country is great, its credit 
Al, and the President has the power to 
check the evil influences arising from the 
silver craze. Railways have passed through 
a month of storms, of floods, and of threat- 
ened strikes, and are now giving out very 
good earnings, with promise of great 
results in this line before the year is 


past. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease.....sseseseeeeeees $4,835,700 
Specie, decrease .......eseeeeeeesee 515, 
Legal tender, increase........+.++- 3,105,700 
Deposits, decrease.......++-seeeees 2.456,700 
Reserve, increase......sseccseceess 3,204,075 


This exhibit leaves the banks with about 
$9,250,000 surplus reserve. Money closes 
at 3 per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
Se sds vedwy esas $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


HOME Savings 3 Lean 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 
NO DISSATISFIED ONES 
WHAT WE OFFER: 
First mortgage security on city property. 
From six to eight per cent. interest. 


The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 








SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 5.M2n fer oe 


astern 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The jJVjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid Capital ......cccccccccsccccces $600,000 











Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 166,444 


Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executers, &c., can invest in these bonds. 








Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, ‘botcntiass. 


Piease meutiwn The Christiac 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate 
in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital, ~ - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - - 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 








Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pamphlet. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent, on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest mopeyetes in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 





Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past. 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBESSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 





SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BONDS ‘tien on 

COUNTY Pytheir Limite. 

Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
CHICACO. 


BOSTON. 
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all our claims /vue. 
your wife. 


this many a Winter. 


Smooth. 


— soft and white? 


His Wife Found 


So will 


Reason it out — yourself. 
Your Barber has used this 
Witttams’ Soap on your face 


It has kept ¢ha¢ soft and 


Would not those same 
delicate healing properties — 
prevent roughness, chaps, and 
cracks — and keep the hands ; Soap enough — of the most perfect quality — for six months’ use. 


Sold in Pound Packages. Six cakes ina package. Price 4oc. 
for Six cakes. Your Druggist or your Barber will supply 
you. We mail postage paid — on receipt of amount in stamps. 





“My Wife is Lost 


Without your famous Wiuiams’ Barzers’ Soap for Toiter Purposss.)? ~ 


o cents bu 





G. W. Reyno.ps, 301 Central Ave., MInnEaApo.is, MINN. 
* 





a package like this — 6 cakes. 


Millions of satisfied Men and Women 


are using it. 


Are you? Is your wife ? 


Try WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP for TOILET. 
The J.B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 
























FROM GHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
edaily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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Steel 


Best for 


Churches, 
Schools, and 


Business Property. 


Made in many designs. 
put up over old plaster ceiling with- 


out removing it. 


H. S. NORTHROP 


30 Rose St., New York 


Send for Catalogue. 


NORTHROP’S 
Stamped 


Ceiling 


Can be 
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Two Pieces of Pure Silver are 


in the back of the bowl and 
handle of Spoons and Forks. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks have the wearing qualities of solid silver. 
with goods carrying the mark “XIV” or“ XII.” Ask your Jeweler for them. 





Not to be confused 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn.' 
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NEILL S| 


Sixth Ave., 
20th to 2ist St, N. Y. 


Easter Week 


The Largest and Best 
Assortment of 


Capes, 
“Fackets, 
and Suits 


For Ladies’ Wear that we 
have ever offered. 


Fine Covert Cloth Jackets, large 
sleeves, new full backs, 


>= 


Fine Wool Kersey Cloth Jackets, 
French sleeves, umbrella backs, 


= 


All-wool Butterfly Cape Jackets, 
four different cloths, large sleeves, full 
backs, 


>” 6 25 an 7 25 


Ladies’ Fine Cloth Capes, new 
embroidered trimmings and ribbons, 


628 


Black Clay Diagonal Capes, extra 
overcape and ribbon trimming, 


Q 98 


All the popular novelties ; 
also some strictly exclu- 
Sive styles. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 








ben be KC, 


Carpets | 
Spring Importations 
Scotch Axminsters, 


Royal Wiltons, 
Body Brussels. 


Home Fabrics 


Bigelow Axminsters, 
Lowell Wiltons, 
Lowell Brussels. 


Exclusive Designs, prepared especially 
to our order. 


Oriental Rugs, Mats and 
Mattings. 


Upholstery 


Tapestries, Satins, 
Damasks, Wall Coverings, 
Portieres, 

Lace Curtains. 





Broadway K 19th st. 


New York 








CARPETS 


Moquettes, Velvets 


and 





Body Brussels 


Supply the demand for high. art 
effects at 


MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an Assort- 
ment as large at such 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


W.& J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY 


18th and 19th Sts., 33-35 E. 18th St. 
NEW YORK 











CARPETS 


We call attention to a special line of 
Axminsters and Moquettes 


At prices too ridiculously low to quote in print. 
Call and be convinced. . 


CARPETS (serders) 


Ia various sizes, made from odd pieces of every 
quality, suitable for all kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of room.) 
A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 
(To. introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


MATTINGS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. White, Red-Check, 
and fine fancy patterns, 


From $5.00 Per Goll of 40 Yards. 


O1'cloths and Linoleums 


For offices, apartments, kitchens, &c. Some Rem- 
nants (Heavy Sheets) to close out quickly, 
At One Half Regular Price. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


Our importations consist of all the newest 
designs and colorings in 


FURNITURE COVERINGS and 
DRAPERIES 
Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR CURTAINS 


in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering) at 
popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 








The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual, 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
— BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Walnut S : 
a) otey St. s Philadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., Boston. 





Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Ring's, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 





THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. MersEerRgAu Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 
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IDLEYS 


Grand St.,N. Y. 
Trimmed 


MILLINERY 


Finest designs ever shown. 


Among the LATEST IMPORTATIONS 
are the FELICE, from the hands of Mme. 
Chretain, and the CHARMANTE, one of 
Mme. Carlier’s productions. 

We have also many exclusive designs from 
vour own workrooms at prices ranging 


From $2.75 to $25.00 


FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS 


This Department is brimming over with the 
best things of the season. 

Anything and -everything for use in Hat 
Trimming, from the smallest Piquet to the 
handsomest branched Flowers; also Aigrettes 
and Plumes in endless variety. 


UNTRIMMED HATS 
EASTER 


Every imaginable style, color, combination, 
and braid produced this season for 


Ladies, Misses, Children 


A stock incomparably complete, and prices 
unequaled. 


Milans, Chips, 
Manillas, Italian and 


Swiss Straw Laces 


LEGHORNS AND FANCY 
STRAW BRAIDS. Colors— 
PEARL, Gray, TAN, SAGE, 
Mepium Brown, Licut Brown, 
OuiveE, Heliotrope, Beige, Ecru, 
Eminence, Cardinal, Old Rose, 
Navy, Light Blue, White and 
Black. 


To Out-of-Town Shoppers 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine (Spring and 
Summer, ’93), 170 pages, profusely illustrated, 


sent 
FREE 


on receipt of name and address. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 





rH. MACY «co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St. N. Y. 


“Star” Sewing 
Machines 





Self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle, and the best possible finish 
throughout, render the ‘Star’ the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing-machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. In oak, walnut, or syca- 
more at $18.99. 

The difference in price between our “ Star’? Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to -you through our system of reaching 
the purchaser without the aid of canvassers. See 
the machines in uperation, third floor, new building. 





NEW SHIPMENT 
HOP-SACKINGS 


Just, received a large importation of the 
genuine Hop-Sacking, to be on sale this 
week. 

Hop-Sackings in Navy Blue and other 
solid colors, to replace plain serges. 

Hop-Sackings in two-toned and mixed 
effects—colorings to suit all. 

These fashionable fabrics, though of 
open, basket-weave, will be thoroughly 
serviceable in wear. Prices from $1.00 to 
$2.25 per yard. ; 

New lines of Bengalines, just added. 
Crystals, Changeables, and Ombre Effects. 
Special Styles of Bengalines to combine 
with the new Hop-Sackings. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
| Endorsed by the Cle 
a lite le. 








rary peop 
igh 
wanted. es N. writer 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, “S" 

















SHE GAN BEND 


No steels to break — no uncomfortable- 
ness—no sacrifice of grace or figure 
outline—-charming style and absolute 
comfort and ease of motion— And the 
little one, how rugged she 
looks — The strength of 4 ¢ 
posterity is regulated by 
the sense of the mother— 

The Equipoise Waist 
is sensible. To know§ 
all about it, and where § 
to buy it, write George 
Frost Co., Boston. 














LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


9 Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers, 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(8 Send for Illustrated Price List. arg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE C0., Brocklyn, N. 


se 
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HARVEY ese ‘property in lots 


from $300 to $700 that 








are rapidly advancing 
in value. 


HARVEY Gcsiring work ‘in one 


of the 14 !Yactories in 





- 
$ 
‘ 
. 
’ 
» 
> 
, 
A 
£ 
> 
7 
; Harvey-oron hundreds 
> of new buildings now 
‘ a ‘ 
V For the best and most 
: HAR EY advantageous factory 
‘ sites in the vicinity of 
: Chicago. 
+ 
: 
: 
* 
7 
_ 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
819 The Rookery Bldg., - 217 La Salle St. 
For iree transportation, maps, 
pamphlets, and full information. 


Aer reetnente%444444444444 
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9 t0 $50 Figen 
| > lemen, usi Kadfes' ot 
Reliable Plater.” Only 
| ¢ i Pl te rusty and 





: Y ives, forks, spoons, ete. 
oS | RG Peal quickly done by dipping in mel 
c ‘Sj F* | metal. No experience, polishing, 
t ‘ ery. Thick plate at one 
: i " operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
: =| finish when taken from the plater- 
| & A i" Every family has plating to do, 
€. ta Plater sells readily. Profits large, 
Ake a W. P. Harrison & Co. Columbus, (. 
Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
L AW Correspondence 
SchoolofLaw. & 
AT 5 











(Incorporated.) 
Send 10c. stamps for 

HOME, © penicaisrs's 

J. Corner, Jr., Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No 30 TELEPHONE Bpe. 
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— 
EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir. 
ing the same. Address The Christiar 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 








New York City 





New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENC} 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE weap eo FOR bts no ore 
oo. 18th year. o-page circu. sw 
c=. means for a_boy ‘hg 40007 of r 
stands first with us. No new over 1 é: 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


New York 





New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
; teachers in ‘Classics, ‘Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern i \- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuirton, A.B. 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 








New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 





New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. Fin Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. ~ 





Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Number limited. Ci rs with 
full particulars. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
nesday in September. Circulars sent on application. 
Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


Illinois 








Inurinors, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara 
tory. i 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Young Ladies and Children. For er ad 
dress THE LORING SCHOO 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Massachusetts 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, 45... - 
cipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
, E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
I8S FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Ala H. jornece. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





MassacuusetTs, Natick. 

Was HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and day 
school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough we a- 
ration for Wellesley and other colleges for women. er- 
ences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; the Misses East- 
man, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. Circulars on 
aes PK H. Conant, B.A. 
iss CHARLOTTE H. Sse hast 
Miss Fuorence BicEiow, M.A., }P rincipals. 








MAsSACHuSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiite courses. Musicand Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The Fifty- 
seventh year opens Sept 14, 1893. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E.S MEAD, President. 





MAssacHuseTts Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New York, New York City. 
ELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Mme. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


, The aim of the School is to supplement general educa- 
tion by developing power to control nervous force, to ren- 
der acquired knowledge practical, to toster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Physi- 
cal culture is pursued as the basis of hygienic living, re- 
finement of voice and action. Literature is studied to im- 
prove thought and to inculcate principles of correct e ocu- 
tion. Music, languages, dancing, painting, are speczal 
studies, terms for which are regulated by professors en- 
gaged. The School supplies a home for young women, 
with wholesome and refined surroundings ; in the center 
of culture, churches of every denomination, parks, and the 
great city’s advantages, i 

rd and .uition, ncrmal classes for teachers elective, 
Octuber to May, inclusive, $goo. 
Summer school, July 24 to August 19, at Avon-by-the 
Sea, N. J. For further particulars address WILLIAM 
M. ALBERTI. (See Recreation Dept. Columns.) 





New York, Irvington-on- Hudson. 

M’ss BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
: may have all the’benefits of careful home train- 
ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 
praining aims at thoroughness. All grades. Preparation 
‘or college. 

Retersto Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N.|Y.; 
Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Jr 


Ohio 








Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 


L GIRLS. Preperation for Harvard examina. 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Rr MAWR COLLEGE. io miles from Phila- 
| delphia. A Collegefor Women. The Program, 
stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of study 
for the academic year, will be sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding an¢ 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept 
28. Aandeuiaal and college preparatory courses. Fo 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, 
Miss SARA LUISE TRACY: AM. Associate Prir 





PgnnsyLvaniA, Ogontz-School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
/ Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytvia J. Eastman. 


Frances E, BENNETT. 


TCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
MATGE hots Peels ine ator. 
Simple, Perfect, Sel/-Reg 











New York 





New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
EMALE ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three co»rses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
: home life refined, heaithful,« hristian. For cata- 
fous address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 





New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 

for Teachers and Advanced Students. |] : 
Greek, Latin rman, French, English, Flocution, 
Philosophy, Experimental Psychology. Pedagogy, His- 
tory, Political and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. N 
awe cou.ses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Tuly 6-Aug.:16 











BARRY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 
(Ue HAIR AY SKIN. 


(amy ) hi 
“| 1 An elegant dressing, Prevents 
ail uC baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
>A S-ZI-) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
a ZEN Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


™ CH 
wo Sc OS. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 

















“The Russed Ghia 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product: 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. ., 
Sickly chile ~&~ 
dren obtain ~ 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared hv Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists. 











Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetizing, 
delicious cooking and the opposite 
kind is largely in delicate sauces 
and palatable gravies. Now, these 
require a strong, delicately flavored 
stock, and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 
Doors open an hour earlier for an inspection of the 


menageries, illusions, ponies, elephants, camels, 
and queer animals. 


A FAIRYLAND FOR CHILDREN! 


BARNUM and BAILEY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Together with 
IMRE KIRALFY’S SUBLIME SPECTACLE 


COLUMBUS 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
100 Circus Acts by 100 Performers. 
1,200 People in the Spectacle 


Admission to all, 50 cents.’ Children half-price. 
Box-office open daily for sale of advance seats. 








“+4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This ‘Ladies’ olid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 

or Opera Toe, widths C. DE; 
& EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 


sa Foie, 


1 
tal. $1,000,000.) 
oston, Mass, 





















Ba. 
DEXTER SHOE CO, SracrDeptae 





RGEST ESTABLISHMENT Sci its 
e 


PUREST ETAL, (COPPER AN. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FUCHSIA, TRAILING QUEEN. 


This new Fuchsia is the most fascinatingly beautiful 
of all new plants. Instead of growing erect, its branches 
are vine-like and trail down over the sides of the pot 
or basket to a length of two or three feet. ‘Ibe flowers 
are of enormous size, buds, tubes and sepals being in- 
tense scarlet, while the corolla is @ deep rich purple, 
changing to a fine crimson—flowers of both colors 
showing on a plant to great advantage Plants bloom 
all the time, both summer and winter, and frequently 
show hundreds of flowers at once in enormous drooping 
clusters. It is the easiest of all plants to grow, as it 
thrives in any soil or situation. It is the most beautiful 
window plant we have. Strong plants for blooming at 
once, by mail, postpaid, 30e. —— for 50¢..5 
for $1.00. Or for only 35c. we wili mail one plant 
each of this Fuchsia and the Charming Mexican 
Primrose. ORDER NOW. THIS OFFER WILL 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Also, the 


Following Speciaj Collections, Postpaid: 
12 Gladioli, all colors mixed, flowering bulbs. .10c. 
3 Tuberoses, New Variegated, Tall and Pearl.. .20c. 

5 grand tlowering Cacti, 5 sorts named......... -30¢. 
All the above inclwlting Fuchsia, Mexican Primrose, and 
Catalogue for only 80c. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and Rare Fruits is the most beautiful 
aud complete ever issued. _156 pages, hundreds of 
Elegant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers. and 7 
beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the 
finest Standard varieties and Novelties in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds, and 
rare new fruits. This MAGNIFICENT CAT- 
ALOGUE will be sent free to all who order 
anything here offered. Otherwise send 2vc. for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








ST.NY 


EFAILERS 


pl 





(OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED FACIL TIE 
FOR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 


[ new YORK GOODS AT =— 
NEW YORK PRICES 


Give Us alriale] 7 \ eNO 
— rer i 
C OUR (ATALOGUE 
Mailed free fo 

QUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limifed 






























Has the past cold winter 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 
You will probably want to replace it. When 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 
They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 
THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








: 


Have You 
A Roof? 


Then you are interested in roof 
painting. Here is a point — 
DIXON’S Silica GRAPHITE 
PAINT covers much more sur- 
face and lasts five times longer 
than any lead, mineral, or me- 
tallic paint. Insist on having 
it applied. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 






BOC COC COCO CC COOCCO COC COOCOO COCO CO< 












sean BOOK FREE 
ORGAN a 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. It will show you 
the latest and best Satisfaction guaranteed 

styles, and how to SAV E. $1 OO 8 before you pay. } 
Cut this out and mailitto us. You will be more than pleased at the result, 


ORGANS from $25 up.] ifyou doitatonce. [PIANOS from $175 up. | 
Established 26 Years. 
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> We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (Pp. 3) 
Catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 
that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetables, and, in additioa, are many choice 
° varieties peculiarly our own. ‘Though greatly 
enlarged in both the vegetable and flower seed depart- 
ments, we send our catalogue FREE to all. The three 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 
purity will continue to be guarded as a most precious part of 
our capital. J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Thackeray’s Character 


Mr. Sala, writing of Thackeray in the 
London “ Telegraph,” says that “he was 
unswervingly and invariably truthful; he 
was kind, compassionate, charitable, and, 
to the best of my belief, strongly imbued 
with religious principie and sentiment. Of 
his occasional propensity to treat one in a 
distant, stand-off, and ‘Great Twamley.’ 
manner, I have already incidentally and 
laughingly spoken. I knew him long 
enough and intimately enough to regard 
these little exhibitions of ‘ peskiness’ as 
utterly unworthy of serious notice. When 
I strolled into the hall of the Reform, either 
at luncheon-time or in the evening, and saw 
Mr. Thackeray, I never failed to take care- 
ful note of him. If, to my thinking, he 
was in a disagreeable humor, I gave him 
the widest of wide berths. But when he 
espied me, and I saw him put his hands in 
his pockets and beam over his spectacles, 
I knew that he was in good ‘form,’ and 
that he would be cheerful, tolerant, and 
delightful. He had an odd way of calling 
me the ‘ Rev. Dr. Sala,’ chiefly because, I 
believe, I used to talk to him quite as out- 
spokenly and seriously as in the old time 
he had talked to me, and then answer the 
questions which he was so fond of putting 
to me in a perfectly unreserved and straight- 
forward mannet. He knew how much I 
loved and revered him, and, that is why 
we got on so well together. There were 


some friends of his who used to call him 


‘ Thack’ and slap him on the back. I 
never called him anything but ‘ Mr. Thack- 
eray,’ and I did so because I knew he was 
my elder, and conscientiously believed that 
he was in every way my better. 

“ From the bottom of my heart I declare 
that he was not a cynic; I mean that he 
entertained no morose nor contemptuous 
views and tenets on human nature. 
The real cynic has the qualities of the 
surly dog; he snarls, he is captious, he is 
surly, currish, austere. Bishop Berkeley 
speaks of ‘ cynical content in dirt and beg- 
gary.’ Thackeray, on the contrary, loved 
light and culture and luxury. I have 
heard him say that he liked to go to his 
bedchamber at night with a wax taper and 
a silver candlestick. That was merely a 
frank way of putting it that he preferred 
the elegancies of life to squalor and ugli- 
ness. He has been unjustly termed a 
cynic, because he could not help being «a 
satirist ; but although he was a master of 
irony, and on occasions could use the 
scalpel with effect as terrible as ever it 
had been used by Juvenal, by Dryden, or 
by Pope, I never heard him say one un- 
kindly thing of human weakness, or frailty, 
or misfortune.” 


Feminine Finance 


The other day a wealthy and well-known 
society lady with a large private account 
at this bank had occasion to draw her 
check on it for $1,000. Of course I know 
her signature well. When this particular 
check was presented it struck me instantly 
that the name was not properly signed, 
and, after comparing it with her signature 
in the book, I declined to honor the check. 
The next day I had a stormy visit from 
the lady ; she would not give me a chance 
to make any explanation, but proceeded to 
give me a tongue-lashing for daring to 
question her paper. When she got through 
I said: “ Madam, the signature on that 
check did not at all correspond to the 
one on our books; and, as the signa- 
ture is the only guarantee the bank has 





that the check was properly drawn, I re- 
fused payment.” “Well,” said she, after 
much hesitation, “I was very busy when 
the check was drawn up, and asked -my 
sister Mary to sign it for me. I supposed, 
of course, it was all right..—A Teller, in 
St. Louis Republic. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in e uisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons. New Vork. 
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MEADE & BAKER'S 
(OF:452-18) 1 & 
“MOUTH WASH 


It preserves theteeth 
and keeps the gums 
ina sound and 
healthy condition, 
5O¢ 








The best 


builders use only the best materials—lumoer, 
brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
the construction of a Seeman they employ 
only the best workmen and p 


ay the best 


wages; they get better — for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the 


est contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


of the following standard brands: 
** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh) 


*‘ ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

*‘*‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL” (Buffalo) 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*““RED. SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER ” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead tie desired shade. 

These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. ad : 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


oan Teves | Maeee Vork, ” 





This . 
is the Season 
of Immortality 


The soft bosom of the earth quickens 
anew with promise of fresh life, and 
the yellow grass pricks its timid way 
through the brown soil to delight again 
the eye of man—the blood bubbles in 
his veins and he yearns for the coun- 
try’s landscape and the country’s air. 
He forthwith buys a 


Tourist Bicycle 


and attains his happiness. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO. 
308-310 West 59th St., New York 


Write for Catalogue and Pamphlet on Pneumatic 
Tires. 





“Kayser 
.” Patent 





SILK 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My ‘Guarantee Ticket” entitles me to 
another pair Free if the “ Tips ” wear out 
before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS‘KAYSER, 
New York, and will see that you get;them. 





BOVININE! 
Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and opium hab- 


its, entirely restoring 
the digestive powers. 








Ste eeeeSeEeEE LE EERE EES 
« Wall Paper Samples: 
® FREE @ } 
q 
q 


> 


Send 8c. for postage, deduct it when ordering. 
Goods all guaranteed to 


& 

& 

a 

< HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
* Good Papers, - 2, 3, 4c. per Roll. g 
x tl Ce. 

& Embossed Gilts, - ’ 8; 1c. and up. @ 
& 9-inch BORDERS to Match, de. Yad 
<" H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence. R. 1.@ 


We ntee to pleas or refun age. & 
bhbbeeeehekeheeeeeete 
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RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


y Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
' for treatise. 





YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
atl Nn Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny. Pa 
—— For sale by all druggists. 


THE BEST 
the Largest 
Collection 

in the Country 


Wise buyers universally favor the 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 











HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color # 
: Gray Hair. Most “reraacge sd wd — Oe, 
Reant Hise Book tte Done’ bas Genen, Best One Gooe'vos FREE 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’'s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass’’ 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be + pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester. N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 












i | Z LD” 
From an sriginal, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. s5o0copies of type- 


writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 









for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 





tuciet FLOWER SEEDS 


"tg \» $5 te ; i j FREE! 
3 Wa) Y Se t 
pees Varieties, i 

eke yeti s AnUnparalleled Offer by an 
RAND cote: ee <q Yld-Established and Reli- 

able Publishing House! 

¢ Tue Lapiss’ Wor-p isa e 20- 

~<, page, 80-column illustrated Maga- 

zine for ladies and the family circle, 

¥ tis devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 

fancy work, artistic needlework, 

home decoration, housekeeping, 

~ fashions, hygiene, om reading, 
hy etiquette, etc. ‘0 introduce th 

‘ charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 

homes where it is not already taken, we now 

make the following colossal offer: Upon re- 

on penly 12 Cents in silver or stamps, we 

will se he Ladies’ World for Three 

| Months, and to each subscriber we will also send 

J ~~ Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Col- 

lection of Choice Flower Reeds, two hundred varieties, 

including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox 

Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Stocl igitalis, Double 

Zinnia, Pinks, etc.,etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the —_ 

zine three months and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 

Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House and warran 

fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful 

opportunity. We bscriber many times the value 
of money sent, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and Magazine if you are not satisfied. Ours is an 
old and reliable publishing house, endorsed by all the leading news- 
papers. We have received hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons during the past five years: ‘J had beautiful flowers from 
the seeds you sent me two years ago, and Fag — know the seeds 
are exactly as advertised.” —Mrs. N. C. Bayum, Dana, Wis. 

“ Myself and friends have sent for various things advertised 6 

vou, and have found them to be entirely satisfactory.”” —M. J. 

Davis, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher (a regular 

subscriber), and Grace’ Greenwood, each 

ordered our seeds last season. Do not con-\& 

found this offer with the catchpenny schemesS@ 

of unscrupulous persons. rite to-day—Ye 

don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six ¢7. 

Seed Collections sent for 60 cents 


SPECIAL OFFER! ins “cx sy sx; S 
sing us 12 cents 

for above offer, and naming the Bp and in which 
she saw this advertisement, we will send free, in 
addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eckford Sweet Peas, embracing amR 
the newest varieties, including Koreatton, Isa 3 
Eckford, Splendor, The Queen, Orange Prince, mORAN 
Apple Blossom, ete. Sweet Peas arethe most popular 

and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, and 
the Eckford Varieties which we offer, are the 
finest and most celebrated known. They grow aFZd 
height of 6 feet,and produce for three months a continuous pro- 


fusion of nt blooms of the most brilliant coloring. 

ANOTHER GREAT OFFER ! aoe" cet of = : 
t five Cents (our 

subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ World for 

Year, together with our magnificent Colleetion of Choice Flo 

Seeds above described, likewise one Pavey of the extensively adver- 

tised and od celebrated Eekford Sweet Pens. Address: 

8. H. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place, New York. 















































































Bits of Fun 


“ What do you think will be the biggest 
thing you will see at the World’s Fair?” 
said Mrs. Fucash. “ My hotel bill,” re- 
plied her husband.— Washington Star. 


Immigrant Inspector— Your nationality, 
please. Immigrant—Oirish. Immigrant 
Inspector—What is your occupation? 
Immigrant—Oi’m a Frinch nurse.—Puck. 


“I mailed a postal card to-day and 
forgot to address it. I’m very absent- 
minded.” “SoamI. Yesterday I mailed 
a Columbian stamp without putting the 
letter on it.”—Zife. 


The Rev. Dr. Black, of the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, and another minister 
once spent a vacation in Cumberland, 
and on the Sabbath attended a little Scotch 
kirk, sitting in a remote corner, so that 
the minister should not notice them. But 
the eagle eye of the minister detected them ; 
and in the intercessory prayer he so ex- 
pressed himself as to make quite sure of 
some aid from them. The good man’s 
words were these: “ Lord, have mercy on 
thy ministering servants who have popped 
in upon us so unexpectedly; one of them 
will preach in the afternoon and the other 
in the evening.” 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity o!_keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years. Your 
Grocer and Druggist sell it. 





GOVERNOR CHASE OF INDIANA SAYS: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 22, 1892. 
Messrs. RAMEY & Co. : 

Gentlemen —\ have used your Medicator with entire 
satisfaction for colds and cartarrhal trouble. When 
used according to directions its effect is immediate 
and acure seems certain. I shall not travel with- 
out it. Very respectfully yours, 

IRA J. CHASE. 
We guarantee that our Medicator and ac- 
companying treatment will cure catarrh and all 
headand throat troubles. Instrument and four 
months’ treatment, $2.00. Send for testimo- 
nials. Agents wanted. Large profits; no ex- 

perience required. 
RAMEY & Co., Proprs., 
85 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Grocer 
alive 


to the interests of 

his customers — 

ge wee} YOu in particular? 

in Did you ever 

reflect that it is the consumer who 

must do the work usually in all lines 
of progress ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
there must be a reason for the sales of 
CHOCCLAT MENIER aggregating 
Thirty-three [Million Pounds per an- 
num? Have. you ever tried it? lf 
not, why not? Possibly you did not 
know that Cocoa and CHOCOLATE 
bear the same relation to each other as 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

Send your address to MENIER, W. Broadway 
and Leonard 
St., N. Y. City, 
for sample and 
directions for a 
perfect cup of 
chocolate. 














ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


|Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, N.Y. 












THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


Ginfort Powder 


Cures * Eczema, 
Chafing. 








Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS | 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 























WANTED-—By one of experience, a position as man- 
ong pounsheupes, or as lady’s companion and attendant. 

0 objection to children. Can furnish good references. 
Address, stating salary, RESPONSIBLE, No. 3,702, 
care Christian Union. 


A FRENCHWOMAN, successful teacher, wishes 
to give instruction in French during summer vacation, in 


‘exchange for board. Address FKENCH, No. 3,690, 


Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Companions in study for two pupils ten 
and fourteen years old. Terms moderate. Address No. 
3,691, care Christian Union. 


LADY, experienced traveler, speaking French and 
German, will chaperon an exclu-ive party of young ladies 
for, the summer vacation, either abroad or to World’s 
Fair and California. ighest social credentials and testi- 
monials of capacity and experience. Address D, A. R., 
1701 Broadway, New York City. 


THOSE WHO NEED the Tennessee Mountain 
Air, and still be in touch with the outside world, can find 
good board among nica peonie at_Grandview, Rhea Co., 
Tennessee. Address W. F. TAYLOR. 


SUMMER BOARD on Vermont shore of Lake 
Champlain. Place quiet but accessible. Scenery fine ; 
oating and fishing. Accommodation for five adults. 
mateogaces, given and required. Address COTTAGE, 


* 


care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A lady to share with the mother the care 
of three children under six years old, in a country home. 
References qven and required. No. 3,736, care Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


A WELLESLEY COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
who has had three years’ experience in teaching, desires 
to tutor during the summer in English branches and Latin; 
is fitted for elementary, college preparatory, or advanced 
work, Address No. 3,735, care Christian Union. 


GOVERNESS FOR FOUR CHILDREN, every 

convenience and comfort, with liberal compensation. Ap- 
ly No. 3,734, office of this paper, and state qualifications. 
aptist preferred. 


WANTED-—Summer tenant for furnished cottage. 
Nine rooms; pleasantly located; healthful; fruit, nice 
lawn, shade; stable; vegetable garden planted; hour 
= city; near station, Address W. N. T., Long Island 

sity, F 

WANTED-—A ready-furnished cottage in New Eng- 
land, inland, two to four hours from New York City, from 
lune to October next, Address 180 Washington Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—On the Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
a cottage, ten rooms, bath, furnace; eight acres of land, 
lawn, garden, fruits. fine view. spring water, healthy. 
Price $10,000. Address “RURAL,” P. O: Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


LADY wishes to arrange to care for one or two chil- 
dren during summer in absence of Pyente or to go as 
governess, Highest. rcferences. Address J. W 

University Place, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
Entirey New. DICTIONARY 3 


Abreast of the Times. 
4 Grand Educator. 






















4 Successor of the 
#4 ‘‘Unabridged.’’ 


Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itorsemployed,and { 
more than $300,000 ¢ 
expended. 


Everybody ¢ 
should own this ‘ 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- { 
nunciation, and ¢ 
“ meaning of words. § 
A Library in Itself. Italso gives « 
the often desired information concerning § 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and, natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- ¢ 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and ¢ 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. ; 
+ This Work is Invaluable inthe ¢ 
» household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- ¢ 
: fessional man, and self-educator. 


> Sold by All Booksellers. « 


» G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers, 

4 Springfield, Mass. 
{Do not biry cheap photo- 


graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


« 
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To CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
| recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
| facilities to intending travelers. 
4| For full particulars address 
os SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 





Great Rock Island Route 
CHICAGO, ii 
sb Rov$n. Des 
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A machine to be proud of — the 
excellent Hartford — All about it for 
a postal card. —Hartford Cycle Co., 

> 4 Hartford, Conn. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 









No. 1 Spring 
Buffalo Lithia Water 


is equal to, and in several respects superior to, the 
noted No. 2 Spring—its power as a solvent of uric 
acid in the blood, gout, rheumatism, etc. Also 


more potent as a diuretic and as a heart tonic. 


I have recently made much use of the No. x Spring Buffalo 
Lithia Water, and in my opinion it is equal and in several respects 
superior to the water from the noted No. 2 Spring. Thus, while quite as effi- 
cacious as @ SOlvent for any excess of uric acid existing in 
the blood, it appears to have greater power in dissolving the deposits of urates 
that appear about the small joints in gouty and rheumatic 
persons, and in dissipating the tenderness of the 
bones and articulations which so generally is an attendant on these 
conditions. In such cases I have known it to act with surprising thor- 
oughness and rapidity. 

It is also more efficient as a diuretic. The Kidneys are acted upon in two 
well-known ways in addition to the increased action which ensues when the 
perspiration is diminished by a reduction of the temperature of the external air. 

1st. The urine is increased by an increase in the amount of fluid taken into 
the system. 

2d. It is augmented by an elevation of the heart pressure. 

Now, the water from the No. 1 Spring acts upon the Kidneys and depurates 
the blood by both these methods, To establish this fact it is only necessary 
to compare its action with that of pure spring water. If it acted simply by its 
volume it would have no superiority over a corresponding quantity of ordinary 


.| water, but experiment shows that it possesses nearly twice the power of com- 


mon water, and that, therefore, it acts as a tonic to the heart 
and as a true physiological diuretic in addition to 
its solvent power over uric acid and its compounds. 

Recognizing the fact that the water of Spring No. 2 is an admirable tonic to 
the nervous system and a promoter of digestion in cases of nervous dyspepsia, 
I am very sure, from my personal experience, that the water of Spring No. 1 is 
superior in many cases. It is difficult to lay down any definite rules to estab- 
lish the relative value of the water of these two springs, when both are so good. 
I think, however, that the water of No. 1 Spring is especially to be relied upon in 
cases in which the patient is decidedly anemic. I have definitely 
established this point by examinations of the blood 
with a hemacytometer and hzmatometer. 

WILLIAM D. HAMMOND, M.D., WasuincrTon, D.C., 


Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 


Water in cases of 1 Doz. Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 f. 0. b. here. 


Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop. 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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New Sanitarium and Health Resort 











ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 1,400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


“A dream of architectural beauty, and the embodiment of all that 
7s unique, artistic, santtarv, and modern in appointments and service.” 


r HE OPENING OF STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM is also the 
mark of an epoch in the history of medicine. The demonstration of a xew 
Principle in the treatment of CONSUMPTION and diseases of threat 

and lungs wa~ here first carried out under the scrutiny of a commission of coientific 

men. That the -esults achieved were far beyond comparison with ans heretofore 
known methods or Climatic influences has been established. 
lhe staff is composea of only strictly regular physicians. “i € corps of trained 
nurses and general service dic’ of the highest orde the treatment is entirely 
scientific, exclusively institutional, and 

necessarily somewhat expensive. A 

limited number of patients can now be 

received in order of application and 
acceptance. A history of case must 
accompany application mailed, or, what 
is much better, be brought by attend- 
ing physician, coming as our guest and 
investigator. For Clinical Reports, 
illustrated pamphlet, or other informa- 
tion concerning treatment of chronic 
diseases in general, address 

STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 


Box 144. New York, U.S.A. 
Bed, FRISBEE, b. B. HAMILTON, A. E. Persons, M.D., 
President. Secretary. Medical Director. 


REFERENCES: 
S: Ql. Daniels, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. | qohn Damback, M-D.. Buffalo, NY, 


‘. G. Dorr, M.D., Buffal / ] : : i ry, 
Prof. Bradley Dorr, Bete Ny. Vm. J. Cronyn, M.D., Dunkirk, N. Y 


Laban Hazeltine, M.D., Jamestown,!N.Y. INGLE-NOOK 
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One Price | 
Columbias- 


Columbias are everywhere —1200 agen- 
cies sell them. One price to everybody. For 
fifteen years Columbias have been at your 
disposal, and nobody has bought a Columbia 
for less than Columbia price. The quality 
of everything is reckoned by the permanency: 
of its price. The price of the best is never 
cut. He who makes something poorer than 
the best must cut his price to sell it. Here’s 
argument unanswerable. You know what 
you’re buying when you buy a Columbia. 
There’s a million dollars, and the finest fac- 
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tory in the world, back of it. Have youa 
Columbia catalogue, a beautiful book of cy- 
cling information? Free at our warerooms, 
and at our agencies; by mail for two two- 
cent stamps. Have you our book of Out- 
doors—recreative articles by the world’s best 
writers, beautifully illustrated? No advertis- 
ing except in the back pages—an outdoor 
book of recreation. By mail for five two- 


Have you seen the descriptive article, 
“Some Notable Food Products,” con- 
cerning the “ Ferris” Famous Meats, in 
Scribner’s for March, pages 397 and 398? 
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cent stamps. $ 
POPE MFG. CO., $ 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. HARTFORD. 33 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE’ 





For Views 


Out of Dust. 
of Out of Smoke. 
Exposition Out of Crowds. 
s Grounds Out of City 
and Uproar. 
Lake Out of City 
Michigan, Exactions. 
see 
Christmas oe 
ot ll In Pure Air. 
Numbers “4 ot vies 
will Breezes. 
Christian In Prohibition 
Union. District. 
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FOR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR FRIENDS 
Will open April 15th. For rates address 








OFFICERS: 
F. C. OVIATT, President. 
CLARENCE M. LYMAN, Secretary. 
GEORGE B. TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 
CHARLES R. BRADLEY, Manager. 


See “A New Plan” in The Christian Union of Feb. 25th. 


Columbian Visitors’ Association 


City Office: 810 Bort Building, 
17-21 Quincy Street, Chicago. 


A Room can be Reserved 
NOW 





for your World’s Fair Visit 
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